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DIRECTORY. Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. LE= & SHEPARD, Boston. B O N D S | 
—— The most complete system extant, and at pri- Fe ? 
LEADING SCHOOLS. ces below any Other series. TO at ee n.,Y eae = 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. ~ 7 DR. AFTS, 
SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. a PRICES. ee Elocution Simplified. me cKS 
NN i csudsnesncitgunecdensdsnvsiowcnd=ohs With HE 
OF YALE COLLEGE. eater oneal cine abt! 100|  -Stuttershp, and other Delects'of Speech. \ 
Cuneettes Cretaintey,, Pine ent dayne, th Common School Edition......... jesentarads $1 50| A Companion to ‘Baker's Reading Club.” DIPLOMAS. 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul-| ey Sn nn a0 Br WALTER K. FOBES, Steel Plate Engraving 


ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc. 

For programme, address Prof.Gro. J. BrusH, 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 


POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 





Washington University, St. Louis. 
CoursEs oF Stupy: 


i, Course | leads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
Mechanical Eng’r. 


Hi. es ee 88 Chemist. 

Iv. ee ahd +? Eng’ eae 

7. “ vin “7 Archit 

VI. ai $e ae ieabaion. ‘ot Phi- 
lesophy. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 





St. Louis Law School. 
LA DEPARIMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY: 


Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 


Hen Hitchcock, LL. D., Professor of 
Real ma ve Law, and Provost of the Law De- 


ry 
avert To Toda, A. M., Lecturer on the Law of 
Real Property, as applied to ergy 
Alexander Martin, A Prof. of Admirality, 
rine Ins int, nd ‘Maritime Law 
Samuel Reber, A . M., Prof. of the History and 
Science of Law, Cons. Law, Torts, Equity 


and Successions. 
John M. Krum, A.M., Lecturer on Criminal 


Law 
George A. Madill, A. M., Prof. of Real Prop. 


Chester H. Krum, A. B., Prof. of the Law of 
Pleading, and Evidence 
rge M. Stewart, A. M., Prof. of the Law of 
Contracts, Sales, Bills and Notes and Bail- 
ments. 
Regular annual session will open Oct. 10, 1877. 


TuITION: $50 PER TERM. 


Tuition fee pee! in every case in advance. 
There are six scholarships in this school, 
three for junior and three for senior class. There 

are no extra charges. 
Students are admitted toeither —, on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess 
For particulars, address 
G. . STEWaAkr Dean of Law Facul 
8-20 Third street, St. Lonis, Mo. 


$66: a week in your owntown. Terms an 
$5 outfit free. Address H. HALLETT rs 
Co., P ,» Maine. 11-2 12-2 





A sample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 

The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $3 50, but only in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 


9-9c 209 N. Fourth st., St. Louis, Mo. 








TATE | NORMAL SCHOOL, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. Two courses of two and four 
years respectively. For catalogue with full par- 
ticulars, address WM. F. PHELPS 
ga 





LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 
13c, 40 in case 13c, (25 styles) Acquaint- 

ance Cards, 10c. Bs 8 outfit, 10c. 
10-611-5 M. DUWD &CO., Bristol, Conn. 





5O Nice Cards, Plaid, Rep. Silk, Block,&c 
with name, 13c. F. USTIN & CO. 9 
North Haven, Ct. 10-7 11-6 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


D ne in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet. work before 
contracting elsewhere. eee Cards sent by 
mail, postpaid, a Lew $1 00 
AWSON & PIERROT, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louis. 











5 erday athome. Samples worth 
$20 35 Avo j Address ores & Co., 
5 Maine. -2 12-1 


Graduate of Boston School of Oratory. 
16mo. Cloth. 50c. 


“‘Itseems to be an epitome of the science of 
elocution, and we mo t cordially commend it to 
the multitude. ”?—-[ Vox Populi (Lowell). 


Copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 50c. 
Catalogues mailed free. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


11-2 41—45 Franklin Street, Boston. 





Yi name printed on 50 mixed cards for 
13¢. a Fun Cards l0c CLINTON BRQS., 


10-71 Clintenville, Conn. 


$1,200 PROFIT ON $100. 


Made any day in Puts and Calls. Investaccora- 
ing to your means. $10, $50 er $100 in Stock 
Privileges, has brought a small fortune to the 
careful investor. Weadvise when and how to 
operate safely. Book with full information sent 

Address orders ~ mail and telegraph to 

AXTER & C 
i. and eae, 17 Wall Street, N.Y. 








RIDPATH’S — 
U.S, HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as the Best by Ed- 
ucators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 


, 





Teachers, Students and Schoo! Officers 


And all Persons interested in 


Procuring the Best Textbooks 


Should not fail to understand the claims of the 
University Series, which includes Mau- 
ry’s Geographies, Venable’s Mathe- 
maties, Holmes’ Readers, Gilder- 
sleeve’s Latin, DeVere’s French, &. 


Very favorable terms for examination or in- 
troduction, For full particulars apply to 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, or to e ne Nichols, 
Houston, Texas. 11-2 


PIANOS log Orpung, Price 8a 83 fo ont ir 
ss free. F. Beai 


Washington . 





T sand School Officers are cor- 
dially invited to send for Specimen 
pages, including samples of the Maps, 
Charts, Diagrams, etc. 

JONES BROTHERS & CO.,Publishers 

Cincinnati, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

x-411-3 


KENTUCKY NORMAL SCHOOL 
CARLISLE, KENTUCKY. 








Fifth year commences September 4, 1877. 
There are three regular courses sustained., 

Preparatory, Elementary and 
Scientific. A Diploma from 
either course equivalent to 
State certificate. 


Tuition, $10 per session. Board, in private 
families, $3 00 to $3 50 per week. 





MYER Mr, 
BELLS Co 


Ma SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
tor 
iar fal particulars prion oh et ay — bey 
BLY MYER z, MANUFACTURING co., 
West Eighth St., Cincinnati- 
9-8 10. i" 








Correspond desired, and catalogues sent 
on application. 10-9¢ 





suone ve BELL FOUNDRY. 
tablished in 1837. 
Seperior ae of 
with the best. Rotary 
aoa Farms, Factories 





. ete. Gully cevepen 
ray Free. 
24 St., Cincinnati. 


9-8 11-4 





and Lithography, 


St. Lonis Bank Note Company, 


Republican Building, 3d & Chesnut. 


ke Send for Samples. 44 
Nl-2 8 


THE BEST 


Is the Cheapest. 

Among the necessaries of any family must be 
included a family newspaper, containing pure, 
sound reading for old and young, axd a reliable 
and comprehensive summary of all the impor- 
tant news. Pre-eminently such is the 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 
THE BEST FAMILY NEWSPAPER 


In its columns are found both the religious and 
secular news that is desired in any family, while 
all that has the taint of error, or is likely to do 
harm, is sedulously shut out. It devotes four 
pa, es to religious news, and four to secular, 

e New York OnsERVER was first published 
in 1823; and itis believed to be the only instance 
of a Religious Newspuper continuing its even 
course for 55 years without a changeof name, 
doctrine, intent, purpose, or pledge from the 
date of its birth. 


THE FIFTY-SIXTH VOLUME 


will contain all the important news that can in- 
terest or instruct; so that any one who reads it 
will be thoroughly posted. 

We do not run a benevolent institution, and we 
do not ask "a the support of charity. We pro- 
Fished; make the BEST NEWSPAPER that is pub- 

hed; and we propose to sell itas cheaply as it 

afforded Let those who want good, 
pon sensible, truthful reading subscri for 
it, and let them induce others to do the same. 
We send no premiums, no pictures, no chromos 
—we will send youthe New YorRK OBSERVER one 
year, post-paid, for $3 15. 


Any one sending with his own subscription 
the names of new subscribers shall huve, post- 
paid, with 1 new name, the two copies for $5 30 





Or with 2 new names, the3 “y 7 00 
se 3 ee 4 “é 8 60 
oe 4 oe 5 oe 10 00 
ce 5 ae 6 4 ll 40 


The deduction is commission allewed for ser- 
vices rendered, and it is offered to ail who will 
work and send us new subscribers. Sample 
copies free. Address, 

NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


11-2 37 Park Row, N. Y, 





THIS PAPER IS ON FILE WITH 





Where Advertising Contracts can be made 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—DIRECTORY. 








LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 


The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Robinson’s Mathematical Series, Swin- 
ton’s Spellers, Histories, and Geographies, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &., &. 

Correspondence will receive prompt attention. 
Adaress Jno. C. Ellis, 407 N. Fourth street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-¢ 


i B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


Philadelphia, 
Publish Sanford’s arithmetics, Chauvenet’s Ge- 
ometry, Cutter’s Physiologies, Cutter’s Zoolog- 
ical and anatomical Charts, Walker’s Science of 
Wealth, Schmitz’s German Grammar, Wicker- 
sham’s School Economy, Wickersham’s Meth- 
ods of Instruction, Agwater’s Logic, Long’s 
English Grammar, Lippincott’s Pronouncing 
Dictionary of Biography, Ss 8 Pro- 








nouncing yo of the Worcester’s 
Dictionaries. . ELY, agent, 159 Clark St. 
Chicago. x-3 8 





Harper & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. 11-2c 


ECLECTIC 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


NEV BOOEBS. 


RAY’S 
New Arithmetics. 














We have pleasure in announcing that these fa- 
vorite text-o.ks, in their new dress, are now 
ready ina Newand Revised Edition. 


Changes in methods of instruction, and in the 
manner of conducting commercial transactions, 
and especially in Business Arithmetic, have been 
carefully noted, and the New Edition will be 
found fully up to the times — the Latest, 
Cheapestand Best. 


ALSO NOW READY: 
Thaiheimer’s Ceneral Hist’y. 
Bartholomew’s Czesar. 
Kiddle’s ‘‘How to Teach,”’ 


(Improved Edition). 


Venable’s U. S. History, 


(New Editien). 


.VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO 


137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 
28 Bond st., New York. 

Sower, Potts, & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Dr. Brooks’ Union Arithmetic (combin- 
ing) and Standard Normal Arithmetics (sepurat- 
ing mental and written), Normal Algebra, Nor- 
mal Geometry and Trigonometry, faves Arith- 
metic and Philosophy of Arithmetic, Westlake’s 
**How to Write Leiters’’ and ‘‘*Common School 
Literature,’’ Floyd’s ‘* Literature for Little 
Folks,’’ Montgomery’ 8 Industrial ~~? for 
Schools, Pelton’s Best Outline Maps, & 

Dr. Brooks’ works are naenaled Ww estlake? Ss 
og " — revelation. Catalogues free. 

1 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
publish Hart’s German Classics for Students, 
The Elementary and Advanced Science Series, 
School and Reference Atlasses, ranging in price 
from 75c to $13, Putnam’s World’s Progress, the 
best reading, the Manuals of History, and other 
important works for teachers and students. 

Send for for descri iptive catalogue. — 11-16 





Hurd & Houghton, New 1 York, H.- 
O. HOUGHTON & CO., Boston. Prof. E. A. 
Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. Warren Col- 
burn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. Pickering’s El- 
ements of Physical Manipulation. A Satchel 
Guide to Europe. Standard editions of Dick- 
ens, Scott, DeQuincey, Macaulay, Bacon and 
Carlyle. Knight’s American Mechanical Dic- 
tionary. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

Send for a catalogue. 11-1 6 





Grand Educational Excursion to 
Europe. 

In the summer of 1878, visiting Ireland, Scot- 
land, England, France, Belgium, the Rhine, 
Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, and the Paris Ex- 
position. All objectionable features incident to 
European travel entirely removed. Return- 
tickets good tortwelve months. College profes- 
sors, teachers of music and literature, art stu- 
dents, school teachers, and others of like tastes, 
please address, for prospectus, 

11-2 E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


Committees who wish to employ a live teacher 











permanently ,one who has had three years experi- 
ence, and perfectly competent in all English 


particulars, H. J. PIERRE, Bristol, Conn. 
YOUNG FOLES’ 
HISTORY OF THE 





BY THOS. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


1é6mo. Cloth. Illustrated $1 50. 


**Cempact, clear, and accurate. * * * This) 
unpretending little book is the best general his- 
tory of the United States we have seen.’’—[Na- | 


tion. 11-2 
SENECA FALLS: 
BELL FOUNDRY. 


For Church, Academy, Fac- 
tory, Depot, steamboat, 
Ship, Locomotive, Plant- 
ation, Fire Engine, etc 

Sizes and Prices, with Wheel | 

Hangings & Frame Complete. 


Wet with Hang’s Cost of Bell 
and framecom. and Hang’s. 








Diam. of Bell. 


No 6, 25inches....24% pounds........... $ 25 
No. 6, 27 inches ...340 ar rare 6 
No. 7, S8vinches....400 Se SS EIR: 50 
No. 8, 34 inches ...730 oe | | each ean 75 
No. 9, 38 inches... .925 ie CL 130 
AL80 BELLS FOR SCHOOL HOUSES. 
No. 3, 18 inches..... 95 pounds, — pecene $10 
ze. 4, 20 inches..... 120 12 
5. 23 inches ..... 190 a - 22 
“RUM iE J &CO., Seneca Falls, N.Y. ,U.S A. 
11-2 12-3 





“Dont Forget It! 


A. H. ENGLISH & CoO., 
PITTSBURCH, PA., 


PUBLISH 


Osgood’s Readers 
and Spellers, 
Coff’s Arithmetics, 
and 





BEFORE INTRODUCING NEW BOOKS 


REMEMBESF. 


To send for samples of the above to 
examine. 


Address the publishers, or 
D. F. BALPH, Council Bluffs, lowa. 
J.N. HUNT, Rock Island, Illinois, or | 


MADISON BABCOCK, 704 Chestnut | 





Street, St. Louis. 


branches, will find one by addressing with full 


| lack of effort however to impress upon all stu- 
| dents the priceless worth of an unblemished 
| character; the reverence due to all holy things; 
| and the duties involved in good citizenship. 


UNITED STATES. | 


| LV. The Polytechnic School 


=i 
| 


— | fort is made to meet all the demands of the times 


Hadley*s Language Series. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
WM. G. ELIOT, D. D.. Chancellor.- 


This Institution offers educational facilities 
unsurpassed, if indeed equalled, in the whole 
Mississippi Valley. During the twenty years of 
its active life, it has been making continual pro- 
gress. The devotion of its friends has enabled 
the managers to add continually to its advanta- 
gesand to steadily raise its standard of scholar- 
ship and attainment. Its faculties have been se- 
lected with the greatest care mainly from the 
alumni of our older colleges. 

The University is both non-sectarian in reli- 
gion and non-partizan in politics. There is no 


Its organization comprehends: 
I. The Ser. 


SES Pe Prof. D. Arnold, Principal. 
II, Mary Imstitute, ..................ss000 
Spe vesant Prof. C.’S. Pennell, Principal. 


hevsoeb Soar’ rof. C. M. Woodward, Dean. 


jgv. The St. Louis Law School,.......... 
Prof. G. M. Stewart, Dean. 


1. The first is essentially a preparatory school 

| fitting students for the College and Polytechnic 

| School. It has about 300 pupils. No attempt is 
made here to put boys upon men’s work, but 
«reat pains is taken to teach the elements thdr- 
oughly. 

Il. MARY INSTITUTE is a Seminary for 
| young ladies, provided with the most thorough 
and varied instruction, so that no citizen of St. 

| Louis or vicinity need send his daughter a thou- 
| sand miles from home for four or five of the most 
| critical years of her life, to be trained by strangers. 

It contains about 260 pupils. 
Ill. THE COLLEGE. The degreeof A. B. is 
| ccnferred at the completion of the four years 
| course. That of A. M three years after gradua- 
| tion upon the presentation of a satisfactory the- 
A liberal election of studies is allowed. 
| Especial attention is paid to Modern Languages, 

English Studies and the Physical Sciences. Ef- 


sis. 


for truly liberal courses of study. 

IV. THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL confers 
both professional and non-professional degrees. 
| Itsequipment is sufficient to give full instruc- 
| tion in the following 


SIX COURSES OF STUDY: 
(a) Course in Civil Engineering. 


| (b) 4 Mechanical Engineering. 

| (e) o8 Chemistry. 

| (ad) és Mines and Metallurgy. 
(e) ** Building and Architecture. 
(f) ‘* Science and Literature. 


Lest it should be thought from the great vari- 
ety of subjects included in the above that (as too 
commonly is the case) the energies of a single 
professor must be dis#ipated in an attempt to 
ul. several professional chairs at once, it must 
be remembered that in Washington University 
the Professor of Chemistry teaches nothing but 
| Chemistry; the Professor of Mining and Metal- 
| lurgy nothing but Mining and Metallurgy (in- 
cluding Mineralogy and Geology); the Professor 
of Physics nothing but Physics; the Professor 
of Drawing nothing but Drawing, Painting and 
| Designing; etc., etc. 

On every subject the School endeavors to keep 
pace with the most advanced in both science and 

jart. Laboratory work in Chemistry, Physics, 

Assaying, Drawing and Mechanical Construc- 
tion, is a very important feature in the work of 
| every year. 

Both the Polytechnic School and the College 
are epen to young women, and in both there are 
lady students. For fuller information send for 
catalogue. 

Vv. THE ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL is g0 well 
| known that little need be said of it. Its excep- 
| tionally careful teaching and strict examinations 
have gained for it a high reputation both East 
and West. 


Connected with the school is a wood-working 
shop, a machine shop, and a blacksmith shop. 
These shops are fit up with suitable tools, and 
all students are required to learn the use of 
them, working. under competent instructors, 
| from two to six hours per week. 


>For further information, apply to the ofli- 

| cers whose names ure given above. Sets of prin- 
| ted examination pe pers of previous years will be 
pent if desired xaminations for College and 





The St. Louis 


EVENING POST, 


A DAILY EVENING PAPER, 


WILL PUBLISH TWO EDITiONs. 


One at 3 o’clock p. m., and one at 6 
o’clock, and each edition will be complete 
in itself. No pains or expense will be 
spared to make it, in every respect, 


A FIRST-CLASS NEWSPAPER. 


In politics the Evenrtne Post will be 
wholly independent of parties and politi- 
cians; it will favor honest money, a reve- 
nue tariff and a closer union of the States: 
it will recognize that the prosperity of 
the country cannot be complete until the 
ample resources of the South are devel- 
oped, and it will advocate the restoration 
of Southern prosperity through the exer- 
tions of the Southern people and accord- 
ing to their wishes. lt will defend hon- 
esty. solvency and property against the 
assaults of demagogues, and will not be 
disturbed in its defense of the vested in- 
terests of the country by any appeal to 
passion, prejudice, or ignorance. 

Its chief aim will be to give the news of 
the day in full up to the hour of going to 
press; it will make unsparing use of the 
telegraph, receiving the latest dispatches 
through the NATIONAL ASSOCIATED 
PRESS, and having its special agents at 
all prominent news centers. 


Special attention will be paid to the 
local news of St. Louis, and one of the ob- 
jects of the paper will be to furnish a full 
Commercial Report of the day’s business, 
The markets will be reported in full, with 
all transactions, quotations and fluctua- 
tions on ’Change, giving all the news that 
has hitherto appeared only in the next 
day’s morning papers. 


bes>THE SPECIAL ATTENTION OF 


COUNTRY MERCHANTS, BUYERS 
AND SHIPPERS, AND BUSINESS 


MEN GENERALLY, IS CALLED TO 
THIS FEATURE OF THE “EVENING 
POST.” "33a 

The Court Proceedings will also be 
made a special feature ef the daily news, 
and will be reported in full up to the last 
moment, 


Theatrical, musical and literary item: 
wili receive proper recognition, and the 
departments of fashion and society will 
be in the hands of competent specialists. 

Ba@s-No improper matter of any kind 
will be admitted in its columns.“%3a 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Single Copies........... Socesascactonssove CONS 
Daily, per week ........ aueneueetercage et aaa On 
Daily, per MONED........<..0..ccev080 85 Cents. 
Daily, per ANNuM,,........ccevcrcessseseeees Go 0 


By mail, prepaid to any address outsite 
of the city, or delivered by carriers in the 
city. 

Dealers supplied at 21-3 cents a copy, 
all charges paid. A discount of 25 per 
cent. allowed to clubs of 5, and of 30 pet 
cent to clubs of 10 or more. Address 


THE EVENING POST. 





—* School op June 11-12, and Fe 


321 Pine Street. 
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We do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 








WuHy THE STaTE Most EDUCATE. 
—The school-houses and churches are 
atype of our civilization. It is the 
duty of the State to provide means 
of education. The State punishes 
crime; why should it not be its duty 
to prevent crime? The State passes 
laws, and it must educate the people 
that they may read and understand 
those laws. The State requires intel- 
ligence,—it must diffuse intelligence. 
In very self-defence the State must 
educate the people. 








KNOWLEDGE will ever rule ignor- 
ance, says Addison, and the people, 
if they mean to rule, should see to it 





that the avenues of knowledge are 
fully open. 

The right of the State to support 
the higher educational institutions 
cannot be questioned. There are 
three ways in which the State can 
support the cause of education: 

First, by the endowment and man- 
agement of schools by the State itself; 
second, by grants to schools estab- 
lished by individuals and private cor- 
poratious; and, third, by authorizing 
and requiring the people to support 
schools by general and equal educa- 
tion. 








IN YOUR OWN HANDS. 





UR teachers will see, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, that this mat- 
ter of the length of the school term, 
the prompt payment of wages due 
them, the interesting of parents in 
the success of the pupils—they will 
see this matter is altogether in their 
own hands. 
1st. The State Superintendents in 
Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Arkansas and Texas, all of them, give 
“official information” in these col- 
umns, just how to proceed to have 
proper estimates made to defray all 


*| the necessary and legitimate expen- 


ses of the school. 

It is an easy matter for our teachers 
to take these and consult with their 
directors about it—an easy matter to 
have these items, with others, repro- 
duced in the county papers—an easy 
matter to get acquainted with your 
employers aud to gain their entire 
confidence and their cordial co-opera- 
tion— an easy matter to do all this. 

Our teachers generate and germin- 
ate the mind power in the commu- 
nity. 

Itis this that controls. It is an 
easy matter thus to get your district 
to do just what is necessary to sus- 
tain your school—to provide black- 
boards, outline maps, and other helps 
which will make your efforts a suc- 
cess; without which, work hard as 
you may, your work will be a failure. 

Success or failure lies in your own 
hands. We publish facts, items of 
information, suggestions, official doc- 
uments and other things enough 
every month to fill a column inevery 





county paper in this State, with just 
the information the people need—and 
the editors of the local papers, know- 
ing as they do, that our schools make 
for them an intelligent constituency, 
will be glad to publish this matter, if 
our teachers will prepare it. 

We suggest it be done. We sug- 
gest it be done at once—we suggest it 
be done continnally. If it is not 
done, who is to blame? 

This matter isin your own hands. 
Why not take advantage of it. 








THE Educational Excursion to Eu- 
rope, advertised in our columns, for 
next summer, promises to be an occa- 
sion of more 'than ordinary interest. 
The list is being rapidly filled up,and 
includes the names of several well- 
known clergymen, and others promi- 
nent in the literary and musical 
world. The prospectus may be ob- 
tained by addressing Dr. Tourjee, Mu- 
sic Hall, Boston. 








THE prospectus of the St. Louis 
Evening Post should be read by all. 
It more than makes good its prom- 
ises. In fact, we don’t see how peo- 
ple can very well get along without 
the Evening Post. 

It is so full, so readable, so bright, 
so “newsy,” and with all so high 
toned — avoiding the sensations, de- 
tails, and vulgarities of police reports, 
which no man wishes to have repeat- 
ed to his family—that it is specially 
acceptable to the better classes every- 
where in these respects. Read the 
prospectus. 








AT the customary Presidential Re- 
ception on New Year’s Day in Wash- 
ington, no wines or other liquors 
were offered to the guests. Thesame 
prudent example was followed by 
many of the members of the Cabinet, 
Judges of the Supreme Court, and 
other leading personages in Washing- 
ton society. 








THE service of women on the Bos- 
ton School Board is stated to have 
been thoroughly excellent and effi- 
cient. They have been entrusted 
with varied and important duties, 
from which they did not shrink, and 
their performance of these duties 
showed tact and wisdom. 





CoLUMBIA honored itself in hon- 
oring one of its best and foremost 
citizens, when leaving for his new 
field of labor. 

Col. Switzler, who has so long and 
so ably conducted the Missouri 
Statesman, takes the position of edi- 
tor of a daily paper in St. Joseph. 
St. Joseph is to be congratulated in 
securing so valuable an accession to 
its citizenship and to its editorial 
corps. « 

We wish Col. Switzler had turned 
his ability and experience in the di- 
rection of St. Louis, rather than St. 
Joseph—but the Colonel is all right 
wherever he is. 








WE hope the next meeting of the 
National Educational Association will 
be held in Philadelphia. 

Personal preference and personal 
convenience must give way to time 
and place, so as to insure a large, en- 
thusiastic, and successful meeting. 

Holding it at Philadelphia, we 
think, will secure all this. 








Ovr subscription list is constantly 
increasing, thanks to a host of intel- 
ligent, efficient teachers. 

We must educate the voters and 
taxpayers—a great many of them—as 
well as the children. 

The local press, educational jour- 
nals, and educational meetings, lec- 
tures and discussions, all help. 

Send us in a club of five. Itcan be 
done easily. 








Keep a column or two in the 
county papers full of short, plain, 
practical facts and statements in re- 
gard to the number, progress, and in- 
terest in your schools. 

Our teachers can in this way do a 
vast amount toward educating a con- 
stituency who will elect an intelligent 
legislature. 

Keep the ball rolling. 








THe American people must either 
pay for educating the masses, or for 
confining and punishing ignorant 
criminals. Which shall it be ? 

Circulate the educational docu- 
ments. Send us a club of five or more 
subscribers at $1 each. 
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HISTORY AS A STUDY. 


RECENT criticism on the life of 

a great reformer, just publish- 
ed, calls attention to the fact that 
much time is wasted in this country 
by trying experiments which have 
been already tried and found futile in 
other countries. The critic goes ou 
to remark that this arises in great 
part from the ignorance of our peo- 
ple of the fact that such experiments 
have been tried, and points his tale 
with the moral that more time and 
attention should be given to the study 
of history than has hitherto been the 
custom in our schools. 

For teachers to be told that more 
time is needed for this and for that 
study is no new thing. In fact, we 
believe that they are the only people 
in the world who, as a class, are per- 
fectly sure that the earth revolves on 
its axis in twenty-four hours, that 
these twenty-four hours are of equal 
length, and that we have no power 
to increase their number or to stretch 
them. 

Ground between the upper and 
the nether millstones of the demand 
for more subjects with more time for 
each, and the dread of the parents 
lest too much work should be de- 
mauded, they go doggedly on in dim 
hopes perhaps of some Joshua who 
shall come to their assistance, crying 
ont, “Sun, stand thou still upon Gid- 
eon, and thou moon, in the valley of 
Ajalon.” 

Till that time of deliverance, how- 
ever, the question remains, what are 
they to do with the suggestion of our 
critic? 

It is undoubtedly true that asa na- 
tion we give less attention to history 
than any other country. Girls and 
boys educated in Europe will be al- 
most certainly found to possess a bet- 
ter knowledge of history than those 
who graduate from our schools. 

But we must not forget that in Eu- 
rope we are on historical ground, that 
every place has its annals, and that 

, dicture galleries stimulate and make 
the whole subject comparatively easy. 

Here, on the contrary, we have no 
history. Our towns and cities are 
bare of historical pictures and stat- 
ues, and the broad Atlantic and dif- 
ferent conditions of government cut 
us off from all direct interest. So 
much may be said in excuse of our 
seeming neglect of history as a study. 

But with regard to our way of 
teaching it, much fault might with 
justice be found. Just because we 
are without the above-mentioned 
helps and incitements, ought our 
teachers to re-clothe the dry bones of 
ancient, mediw#val and modern his- 
tory with the flesh which belongs to 
real and actual life? 

It is not so much more time given 
to history that we need, as better and 
more vivid ways of teaching it. A 
teacher devoid of imagination can no 
more teach history to a class of im- 
aginative American children, than he 
can write a dramatic poem, and a 
teacher who has not, from wide read- 
ing and real thinking, a far broader 





comprehension of causes and results | 
than any text book which ought to be 
put into the hands of his pupils,| 
might as well confine his work to) 
mathematics as to attempt to leave 
any lasting impressions of historical 
facts on the minds of his pupils. 

These remarks are unfinished, but 
they may prove suggestive. 
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ORGANISM. 


F we advance the proposition that 
schools should be well organized, 
we shall not be likely to meet with) 
much opposition. Yet if we examine 
the different ideas attached by differ- 
ent minds to the word “organized” | 
with reference to a school, we shall | 
find that they are not as clear as | 
might be desired. { 
What then is an organized being in 
distinction from one that is inorganic? 
It is composed, in the first place, of 
parts, not pieces. Each forming a 
part of the whole, and all under one 
common head, which controls and 
directs the whole for its own supreme 
and conscious purposes, and there- 
fore for the good of each part. The 
whole, though made up of parts, is a 
unity. It exists only by means of 
the parts, just as they have their ex- 
istence only in it. Separate from 
each other, they lose their life, and 
the whole is inconceivable without} 
them. The dropping out of any one 
destroys the whole as effectually as a 
chain is broken if one link is gone, 
and the disarrangement of one throws 
all the rest into confusion. 

These eharacteristics, as far as we 
know, are not the charactersstics of 
minerals or of anything which we 
call dead matter. A stone is still a 
stone, if a large piece be broken off. 
The plant and the animal are organic 
beings, for all that we have said 
above is characteristic of them. 

With these thoughts in mind it is 
evident that something more is nec- 
essary for a thoroughly organized 
school than a large building of many 
rooms, each filled with children of 
about the same age, and presided 
over by teachers of different grades, 
the highest grade being a master or 
head master. We may have all these 
and yet the school be only an aggre- 
gated mass, or in more vivid phrase, 
a “fortuitous concurrence of atoms.” 

In order that a school shall deserve 
the title of “organized,” each teacher | 
must be in direct and vital communi- 
cation with every other. She must} 
know the condition of the room from | 
which she is to receive her pupils, | 
and that of the room into which she) 
is to send them. Besides this, she) 
must know the condition of every 
pupil in her own room, as an individ- 
ual, and of each division in it as | 
division, and there must be a cordial | 
relation subsisting between herself 
and _her pupils as well as between | 
herself and the other assistants. 

Above all the assistants, yet with | 
perfect understanding and compre-| 
hension of them all, there is farther 











from greatest unto least, and strong 


enough to control them, witile at the 
same time leaving them ina state of 
freedom. 

There shculd be nothing transpir- 
ing in any room of which this princi- 
pal does not take cognizance, no kind 
of work going on in any division 
which is not known by that central 
authority, and which does not find its 
ideal prototype in that guiding mind. 
From that, all authority should ema- 
nate, so that the many teachers shall 
be but as so many fingers executing 
the mandates of the controling brain. 
Yet here the analogy will not hold, 
for each teacher and indeed each pu- 
pil must be a self-conscious and a free 
agent, while at the same time each 
shall express the guiding will. 

To give play for free individuality 
while co-ordinating all the various 
workers into one unity—this is the 
problem of the principal of a school. 
It is a problem worthy of the great- 
est minds. Our principals are more 
likely in this country to succeed in 
the former than they are to accom- 
plish the latter. But unless both are 
done, no school can be called organ- 
ized. ANNA C. BRACKETT. 
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HOW TO DISCIPLINE. 


HE progress of schools in this 
eountry is measured at every 
step by the progress in thorough or- 
ganization and the establishment of 
a system of minute supervision. The 
principle of division of labor is ad- 
vantageously used. A good supervi- 
sor relieves the subordinate teacher 
of the feeling of responsibility to 
such an extent that she is able to de- 
vote her time more fully to details, 
aud by well-directed assistance and 
advice, to strengthen a weak teacher, 
in a short time, so as to secure good 
work. They have exhibited great 
skill in the application of their 
strength. They had wasted former- 
ly, what power they possessed in try- 
ing to accomplish results by wrong 
methods. They may have, for exam- 
ple, stood before their pupils and or- 
dered silence, addressing their com- 
mand to the whole school, and thus 
paralyzing their own effort. They 
had undertaken to check gross disor- 
der by wholesale punishment or by 
scolding the entire school. Their 
strength not being equal to the task 
of forcing all the pupils in a mass, 
they had lost confidence in them- 
selves and settled into a kind of apa- 
thy, broken only by spasmodic at- 
tempts to secure discipline. The su- 
pervisor’s first lesson to them was the 
requirement that they should notice 
little things, and small beginnings; 
become attentive to minute formali- 
ties. Discipline is made up of these 
minute formalities, and when the 
teacher has learned how to repress 
her inclination to scold or punish in- 
discriminately, and has acquired the 
habit of noting the manuer of per- 
forming the smallest formalities, she 
is on the way toward success. 
Remember that no teacher is strong 


RORPRary..& BAe OF 2 Women wise enough to force a whole school at 
enough to grasp all the conditions, | once—to control it at arm’s length. 


But no teacher is so weak that she 
cannot have good discipline by insist- 
ing upon the performance of the mi- 
nute formalities. A wise teacher will 
conquer the chaos of arbitrariness 
and caprice by introducing order in 
little things, continually formulating 
what is accidental and irrational into 
the universal and reasonable. 

The teacher who is strong enough 
to secure the performance of one of 
these small formalities, can secure 
everything by persistance. 
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ITS WORK. 








HE work of Normal School edu- 
cation is one of the elements of 
national life. If at any time social orf. 
political phenomena arise which chal- 
lenge the apprehensions of the public, 
the schools, as one of the educational ‘ 
\ features of the nation, must contrib- 
ute their share toward reform. : 

The hearts of the young are more 
easily moulded: regeneration must 
begin there. 

Normal Schools are valuable as far 
as they subserve the general interest 
of education. A system of schoolsis 
the more successful the more it suc. 
ceeds in committing the care of the 
young to well-trained, practical and 
thinking teachers. Normal School: 
are maintained to secure this end. 

A Normal School must train prac- 
tical ability and strength, and the, 
methods of imparting such knowlf 
edge as will further and promote the 
best interests of the community} 
And, above all, it must rouse in its 
pupils the enthusiasm which sees inf 
the vocation of the teacher the high 
est life-work. The teacher must not 
ignore the fact that there are othe 
important factors in the educationa 
work. 

On the stage of education, the wall 
of the school-room are neither the 
first nor the last nor the principa 
pieces of scenery. Nor is the teache 
the hero. The day of school-life fill 
out but one act. Family life, State 
society and nature educate, and the; 
are more than the teacher’s peer i 
this process. With all modesty, th¢ 
teacher can confess that the great in 
tellectual progress of the age is n0lfeg 
the work of the teacher alone—sbe 
can decline to be responsible for al 
the defects in the education of out 
time. Although recognizing that the 
school-work is but a part of the grea, 
process of education, the teachef 
must feel that it is an importan 
factor. 

The pupils of a Normal Schoel mu 
bring to their task the enthusiast 
that is deeply impressed with t 
high character of their vocation ; the! 
must know that a great trust is to b 
committed to theirhands. A teacheflj 
that cherishes this conviction will n0 
think little of her work—she will fee 
that her hands help in a humble wai 
to shape the destiny of a nation, anf 
she will impart higher and noblefis 
thoughts to the minds of the young§, 
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WHAT IT COSTS. 
ERE are a few facts for our tax- 
payers: 

The money to pay the expenses of 
the machinery of our courts and jails, 
to support paupers aud punish crim- 
inals, must be turnished by the tax- 
payers. 

We are informed by the late War- 
den of the Penitentiary of Missouri, 
that the average cost of arresting, 
convicting, sentencing and delivering 
sconvict at the Penitentiary is $1200. 

What then? 

Here are a few more facts as to the 
additional cost of keeping convicts— 
after the cost of arresting, convict- 
ing, Sentencing and delivering. 

We clip the following statement 
of the financial condition of the Sing 
Sing Prison, New York: 

The Sing Sing Prison, the largest 
in the State and the country, showed 
adeficit for the year ending October 
1,1876, of $258,337 for 1621 convicts, 
pr an average net cost of about $160 
per convict. The Auburn Prison 
with 1379 convicts, showed a deficit 
of $116,500, or an average cost of $84 
per convict ; while the Clinton prison’ 
t Dannemora, with an average of 
1 convicts, showed a deficit of 
$230,204, or nearly $400 for each con- 
ict of the average number. The to- 
al deficit for the three prisons was 
605,041 for 3001 convicts, or an aver- 
age cost of 8165 for each convict,— 
 aiinlty that is, more than $3 a week. This 
 ,_« awas the net cost, after deducting the 
se in it, f 
one Sa mings of their labor. 
the high This is what society or the tax- 

© payers expend for a criminal. 
must not Y d ’ 
gh ou can educate a person very 
much cheaper than this. 

pantrons With the start given by the schools, 
person can go on and not only pro- 
ide for himself, but he can and does 
produce more than he consumes, and 
© enriches the State. 
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s peer if} A VERY queer dispute has arisen 
lesty, thé between two gentlemen (teach- 
great il@rs) in Palmer, Illinois, Mr. E. Char- 
ge is n0feson and Mr. G. W. Shake, and we 
lone—shfave been appealed to to decide be- 
le for ween them. 
on Of OU The position of referee is one which 
g that th@ve are always willing to take on all 
the greifuch matters. 
e teache} The dispute before us arose from 
importalfhe use of different methods of solv- 
gthis problem: “When it is 7h. 
hoo! mu) m., p. m., at St. Petersburg, it is 
nthusias§ h, 32 m. 36 s., a. m., at New Orleans. 
with th@What is the difference in longitude ?” 
tion; the} Now both parties reach the same 
st is to Mesult, which is correct, namely:—the 
A teachfifference in longitude is 119 degrees 
on will nMud 21 minutes,—and upon that 
1e Will feMoint all are agreed. They are not 
imble WSiigreed however in regard to the dif- 
ation, 20 rence in time between the two pla- 
nd nobles, Mr. Shake computes from 4:30 
he young. m., back to 8:32:36 a. m., and finds 
= he difference in time to be 7 hours, 
scribe fo minutes, 24 seconds. 
oF EDUC‘) Mr, Charleson, on the contrary, 
bmputes from 4:30 p. m., forward to 








8:32:36 a. m., and finds the difference 
to be 16 hours, 2 minutes and 36 sec., 
which he claims ‘‘is the difference in 
time between St. Petersburg and 
New Orleans, while from New Or- 
leans to St. Petersburg the time is 7 
h. 57 m. 24 sec.” ! ! . 

Such being the case, we decide that, 
so far as there is any difference be- 
tween the methods, Mr. Shake is 
right and Mr. Charleson is wrong. 
It takes the sun (so to speak) just 7 
hours, 57 min. and 24 sec. to pass 
from the meridian of St. Petersburg 
to the meridian of New Orleans, and 
this interval of time measures the 
difference in longitude directly. On 
the other hand, it takes the sun 16h. 
2 min. 36 sec. to pass from the merid- 
ian of New Orleans to that of St. 
Petersburg; which difference in time 
corresponds to a difference in longi- 
tude of 240 degrees, 39 minutes. Had 
Mr. Charleson adopted this result as 
the difference of longitude, instead of 
subtracting it from 360 degrees, he 
would have been at least consistent. 


There is a certain difficulty in 
problems of this sort which teachers 
ought to be prepared to meet. For 
instance, pupils are told that the sun 
rises in New York about an hour be- 
fore itdoes in St. Louis, and that 
when it is 6 o’clock in New York it is 
only about 5 o’clock in St. Louis. A 
child of 10 or 12 years is quite likely, 
at first thought, to regard these two 
statements as contradictory. From 
the first he sees that the day in New 
York is previous to, or earlier than, 
the day in St. Louis, and yet as five 
o’clock is earlier than six, it seems to 
be earlier in St. Louis afterall. That 
is the way it generally presents itself 
to the mind of a child, and we fear 
that teachers do not always take the 
trouble to hunt up the root of the 
evil. The difficulty arises from dif- 
ferent uses of the word earlier. Five 
o’clock is undoubtedly earlier than 
six o’clock at the same locality, and 
of course it cannot be five o’clock and 
six o’clock at the same instant. 


But when we consider different 
places, as for instance New York city 
and St. Louis, the case is different. 
At the very same instant that the St. 
Louis clocks show five o’clock, the 
New York clocks show five minutes 
past six, so that one is really no “ear- 
lier’ than the other. The New York 
clocks however show that the day 
has made greater progress there than 
in St. Louis. Soin the example dis- 
cussed above: The St. Petersburg 
clocks show that the day has advanc- 
ed 7 hours, 57 min., 24 sec. more than 
it has in New Orleans. 

The solution of such problems is 
best reached by answering this ques- 
tion: 

In how many hours will the clock 
at the western station show the hour 
now shown onthe clock at the east- 
ern station? 

If we suppose the two stations to 
be connected by the shortest line that 
can be drawn between them on the 
earth’s surface, it will be clear which 
is the eastern and which the western 
station, This method we think isa 





little better than even Mr. Shake’s. 

At the risk of appearing to make a 
very long story out of a small matter, 
we will add that we strongly suspect 
that Mr. Charleson was led to believe 
that his method must be right because 
it yielded the answer sought; and 
therein he is like many others, both 
teachers and scholars, whom we have 
met. No matter how circuitous and 
illogical the multiplying and dividing 
may be, if they give the correct an- 
swer, the method must be right. 

We cannot condemn such a conclu- 
sion too emphatically. Each step in a 
complicated operation should furnish 
its own justification, and directness 
and clearness in the analytical steps 
of a solution, should always be held 
of greater importance than mere nu- 
merical accuracy in the result, how- 
ever valuable that may be. 
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ERRORS—REMEDIES. 
RESIDENT HOLLEY, of Tran- 
sylvania University,lately sketch- 

ed thirteen errors in education, and 
then gave remedies. 

Errors.—Too many pupils for sin- 
gle teachers to properly instruct; too 
great distance between teacLer and 
taught; inadequate attention to the 
morals and manners of the pupils; 
lack of interest to engage intense at- 
tention on their part; want of situa- 
tions and circumstances to call out 
their observation, meet and remove 
prejudices; inconvenience of carry- 
ing out an education on one spot, lack 
of practical acquaintance with living 
languages ; errors imbibed as to pol- 
itics, religion, and morals; extrava- 
gance of natural pride and republi- 
canism ; of localities ; misconception 
of other peoples and religions ; unac- 
quaintance with human nature, and 
too high estimate of the dead lan- 
guages to the neglect of the other 
branches. 

RemMeEDIEs. — Number of students 
regulated according to the number 
and ability of teachers ; the whole to 
be organized as an associated family ; 
to attend to physical culture, man- 
ners, society, modern languages, 
Greek and Latin, mathematics, his- 
tory, geography, the fine arts, and 
mechanic arts ; excursons when prac- 
ticable, to places where science, lite- 
rature, and general culture may be 
fostered. 


“‘NoTHING connected with the sub- 
ject of education has higher claims on 
the teacher’s attention than has school 
management,” says an intelligent cor- 
respondent of one of our educational 
journals. 

We commend to his attention, and 
the attention of all teachers, the very 
able series of practical articles pub- 
lished in this journal by President J. 
Baldwin of the Kirksville Normal 
School. : M. 
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Order is Heaven’s first law, and it 
should be the aim of every teacher to 
make it the first law of their school. 
No teacher can be successful without 
good order, strict discipline, and a 
wuiform method, 


A DAILY RECORD. 


For promoting good conduct and 
studious habits, a daily record of 
merit and demerit marks should be 
kept, summed up and sent to the pa- 
rents at the end of each session. A 
teacher to be successful must take a 
lively interest in the advancement 
and welfare of her pupils. Such a 
oue, by judicious praise, may stimu- 
late almost any child to every neces- 
sary exertion. 


If, when. they have done well, you 
give them a kind word or an approv- 
ing smile, they will be much more 
apt to continue their efforts to im- 
prove, than if their attempts meet 
only with a cold, careless glance, 
which chills and discourages them. 
Children are sensitive, quick to see 
and feel, and generally far better 
judges of human nature than they get 
the credit of beiug. 


Few young children will study 
from the pure love of acquiring 
knowledge; they must have some in- 
centive to urge them on to the attain- 
ment of an object; therefore the judi- 
cious teacher should strive to arouse 
their ambition and excite a spirit of 
emulation among them, by freely ac- 
cording them praise and reward 
when they have merited either. 


Physical and intellectual education 
should go hand in hand. As the 
brain, Jike the hand, grows larger by 
much use, so efforts should be made 
to increase the physical development 
in proportion to the mental growth. 
We cannot expect to find a healthy, 
well-balanced mind, in a frail, sickly 
body. The sympathy between mind 
and matter is too great for that to be 
the case. 

The teacher may do much toward 
laying a good physical foundation 
upon which to rear the intellectual 
structure, bya due attention to the 
ventilation of the school room, by 
correcting faulty habits and unbecom- 
ing attitudes of position among the 
pupils during the hours of study, and 
by requiring them to stand and sit 
erect, with the chest thrown out and 
frequently inflated, and by giving 
them frequent lectures upon physiol- 
ogy and hygiene. 





Our friends say they find it an easy 
matter to secure clubs of five or more 
to this journal. A large number have 
already sent in five or more names 
with the money. 

Cannot you send in such a club ? 

Use what talent you possess. The 
woods would be very silentif no bird 
sang there but those which can sing 
best. 


2 e 


One fact in a day. How small is 
one fact! Only one. Ten years pass 
by. Three thousand six hundred 
and fifty facts are not a small thing. 





Ir will repay the cost many times 
over to circulate a few copies of this 
journal among the patrons of your 








schoo] for a year. 
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SOUTHEAST MO. — BAD PRACTICES. 


S already stated, the people did 

not attend the annual meetings 

as they would have done had it been 
clear that they would certainly suffer 
for the neglect. Hence it easily and 
naturally happened that those whom 
the law presumes represent the inter- 
ests of the communities in which 
they reside, should not represent 
those interests. The people were in- 
different to the character of the men 
elected as directors, and indifferent 
to, or not watchful over their work, 
and, of course, their duties were neg- 
lected—their proper work not done. 
Some of the directors have not yet 
made the discovery that it is any part 
of their duty to inquire into an ap- 
plicant’s fitness to teach. True, the 
law provides that they shall; but, as 
arule, they do not study the law— 
(some of them cannot read it). They 
busy themselves only to find the 
“cheapest man”; and if they succeed 
in purchasing one for about as much 
asa farm-hand, whose lodging and 
food are both furnished, would cost, 
—and that too, without providing 
for “boarding round’”’—if they shall 
succeed in “hiring one for a leetle 
less’ than any of their predecessors 
paid—they boast of this excellent 
feat of financiering, and urge it as a 
claim on the community for their re- 
election. It would be extremely 
gratifying to be able to write under 
this picture, “A fancy sketch.” Dear 
reader, I cannot doit. I give youmy 
word I write sober truth and narrate 
facts, without the least exaggeration. 


County Commissioners have been 
in the habit, frequently, of granting 
certificates to persons who could not 
analyze a compound sentence, write a 
correct expression involving more 
than asimple and direct statement, 
perform the simplest operations in 
compound numbers or percentage, or 
bound the State in which they were 
born and reared. 

{In a future number of the Jour- 
‘xa I will furnish evidence of the 
ignorance of those who have held cer- 
tificates, by statements regarding offi- 
cial correspondence, and perhaps the 
publication of a letter, in all its rich- 
ness of orthography, grammatical 
construction and rhetorical finish]. 

The explanation which the commis- 


sioner gives, as a rule, is plausible as]: 


a motive for his course only, and not 
as a justification. There can be no 
justification of a palpable violation of 
law; and frequently when we think 
it expedient aad profitable to ignore 
the law, even temporarily, we are 
chagrined to discover that our act, or 
inaction, has effectually forestalled 
the possibility of accomplishing the 
object sought, until we entirely re- 
trace our steps and undo what is 
done. 

No charge of willful, or even know- 
ing, violation of law is made against 
any commissioner. There is abso- 
lutely no knowledge upon which such 
acharge could be truthfully based, 
nor circumstantial evidence furnish- 
ing ground for reasonable suspicion 


of such delinquency. Cheerful testi- 
mony is here borne to the fact that 
the county commissioners have, with 
singular unanimity, manifested not 
only a willingness but a desire to im- 
prove the condition of public educa- 
tion in their respective counties. Yet 
the law says, “No person shall be 
granted a certificate to teach in any 
of the public schools established un- 
der the provisions of this act, who is 
not of good moral character, and | 
qualified to teach” —the specified 
branches.' The law is right; the 
commissioner is wrong, aud a depart- 
ure from the law will work injury. 

It is not claimed that the commis- 
sioner must always feel absolutely | 
certain that an applicant is thorough- | 
ly qualified to teach all the branches | 
named, before granting a certificate. | 
He cannot always KNow, absolutely; 








and that it is politic, safe, just and | 


ALABAMA. 

“To want, to win and to wear, is 
the song of the selfish thousands who 
meet and pass us day by day. 

To gain, to give and to gladden, is 
the life gf a blessed few.”—[Allie 
Crawford, in “A Few Thoughts.” 

January 20, 1878. 


READING Clubs are being organized 
very largely, and they are more and 
more successful in holding on to 
large numbers of young people, and 
drawing others away from low pur- 
suits, and from assvciations that but 
for them might lead to vice and 
crime. 





<i 


CALIFORNIA. 

E. 8. Carr, Supt. of Pub. Ins., in 
his report for 1877 gives some inter- 
esting facts. 

There are in the State 200,000 chil- 








right sometimes to give a teacher “the | dren between the ages of 5 and 17, of 
benefit of a doubt” does not admit of Whom 185,000 attended the public 
argument. But, on the other hand, |8chools. Of the 3,167 teachers, 1,184 
if an examination proves the appli- | are males and 1,783 are females. Of 
cant’s inability to teach the branches|the applicants for certificates, 2,565 
named,—“qualified to teach” -mean-| Were rejected. The average monthly 
ing ability to explain the branches to| Wages paid male teachers, $85; fe- 
children, and to make them under- | ™ale teachers, $69. Total income for 
stand them,—the commissioner has | ®®hool purposes, $3,600,000, or $18 for 
no right to license him. Herein has|¢@ch child. Average school terms, 
been the mistake, and much mischief! 7 1-2 months. 
has resulted. Missouri sustains her schools but 

The explanation of the commis-|‘ive months. For her 725,000 chil- 
sioner is, “If I should adhere strictly dren of school age, she pays but $3,- 
to the law, many districts in my | 225,000, or less than $4 50 each. The 
county would be deprived of teach-|®verage salary paid her 6,000 male 
ers entirely.” Admitting this, it is|teachers is $38 per month; and to 
no justification. The law is right, [| her 4,000 female teachers $30 per 
repeat. Better, infinitely better, that month. Missouri readers, make your 
a district, or a whole county, have no/0Wu comments. Another decade 
scho2ls, than to have the children in|™ust make a vastly different show- 
charge of an ignoramus. A citizen | i*g- a Ly 
pays his money to have his child THE CHEROKEE NATION. 
taught, and if the child is not taught, | paises Journal : 
—thatis if the truth and correct facts WASMUCH de the osaitnentes: 
are not given it, so that it may appre- tions from this country im the 
ciate and understand them, or if a Zatsuuent, onb t obahi f fol 
falsehood and errors are inculcated rr 5g See ere ee 
the citizen is defrauded. It would| ppb. Sresaseewoezeg ier be of interest 
be better for him not to waste 7 gt ee Se 
money, rere is much said by the press 

Bat the exblenation fe & uiletake. about the Indians and their lands; 
Qualified teachers can be had. Re- — —— — xe _ cindy 
move the incompetents and the work | whee: = . 90% eapetrigge 43 
is soon done. Continue to grant cer- | owe Pheer ssn or oe een OF 
tificates to such parties, and you post- parents ee ee ae nen Se See 
pone indefinitely the day of better | "ye — ‘ 
things. is quite time that editors, states- 

a men and members of Congress knew 
food for these reflections, and OE ay tne SAeremees One BOE Shy Ge 
sion for this advice, but they may be Renee, a ee Say ome Lg 
adjusted to nicety and fitted with| regarded and treated as an industri- 
precision elsewhere, now and then. | ow hp oes ghey re 

They value education as much as 


Let this remark be borne in mind to| ‘ 
his dcendibeation of Che entice. jany people on the face of the earth. 


om f R. D. Their own legislators guard it with 
ria | wise enactments,and in general count 
The land is full of unhappy exam- their schools as the principal element 
ples of the influence of unwholesome| or factor in their future prosperity 
reading. Highly-colored and highly-| and happiness. 
flavored fiction for young paante,| They have a system of common 
crowds aside much that is heartily|schools which, in point of success, 
good and healthful. It behooves pa-| stands abreast with the most success- 
rents and guardians and teachers to ful in any of the neighboring States. 
look well to the reading of their) We do not mean that their advance- 
charges. Men do not gather figs of| ment is as high as that of older coun- 
thistles, nor can we expect a well or-| tries, but that their schools are suc- 


dered life to come after a youth fa- : 
Siiiocioe® conti bined a a violence |e educating the youth of the 
nd, 


and crime.—[N. Y. Times, 
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For educational purposes the na- § tai 
tion is divided into three districts, J ed 
over each of which presides one com- § no 
missioner, whose duty it is to visit ‘ 
and carefully inspect the schools in § m« 
his district. The Cherokees believe § fo1 
in school supervision. Schools are § an 
taught ten months in the year. Does § wi 
Arkansas or Missouri do better than J see 
this? The scholastic year is divided } of 
into two five months terms. The § exe 
fall and winter term always begins § sel 
on the first Monday in September. am 

Examinations of teachers are held § Th 
at the close of each five months term. § of 
These examinations are no sham af- § of 
fairs. The aim isto test the appli- § bot 
cant’s qualifications to teach, and this § of 
aim is fully met. These examinations § des 
are as brief as their thoroughness will § kee 
allow them to be. da) 

The corps of teachers employed § the 
compare favorably, in every respect, § nay 
with any we have seen in the States. J nis! 
The majority of teachers are Chero- fof | 
kees. Generally, they are squarely f anc 
“up with the times,’”’ and are pro- Bf hig 
gressive. fiud 

In addition to theircommonschools JT 
the Cherokees have a male and a fe- fciat 
male seminary. ‘These schools are [pha 
well attended, well governed, well J co- 
taught, and are, of course, doing fprii 
wuch good. nov 

There is also an orphan asylum, at §Sta: 
which all the Cherokee orphans can fests 
be educated and otherwise cared for. ¥bot! 

We have now given your readers a §by 
brief and imperfect outline of the fseps 
work and means of education among 
the Cherokees. We have been inten- 
tionally brief. Will write more at 
length after the meeting of the Board 
of Education, on the 28th inst., at} P: 
Tahlequah, the capital of the nation. | “ 

Allow us to say, in closing, that we 
hail the arrival of the JouRNAL with 
joy, and heartily recommend it to all 
teachers. Success to it in its vigor- 3 
ous efforts to educate both teachers 
and people. Respectfully, 





E. W. BRopig, 


MITCHELL’s Sprines, C. N., Jan. 20, 1878. 





Se 
ILLINOIS. 


Illinois now has 23,000 teachers, and ; 
there are 750,000 pupils under their 
care, aud the Central Christian Ad-}, 
vocate says that, “Among the speech- 
es made at the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association, none seems to have 
made a better impression than that of 
Rev. Dr. A. A. Kendrick, President 
of Shurtleff College, on ‘Public 
Schools and Public Morals.’ Having}, 
drawn clearly the distinction between f 
morality and religion in their relation f 
to public affairs, he advocated the 
need of definitive teaching of what 
may be properly called Christian rm 
morals in the public schools. This 
interferes with no man’s religious 
opinions. This teaching should be 
an exposition and enforcement of the Fh 
duties that men owe to each other§... 
and the State in their highest civil, 
relations. The great underlying prin- f th 
ciple of morality fundamental to our ork 
civilization, and especially the 
ground-work of a Republican form of 
government, should be carefully ys 
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taught in the public schools. The 
education of the moral nature should 
not be left to chance. He said: 

‘The public school system is the 
method by which the State raises up 
for itself—for its own maintenance 
and purity—a citizenship endowed 
with those civic virtues which we 
seek to associate with the very name 
of American, and qualified for the 
exercise of that high prerogative of 
self-government of which we are 
among the foremost representatives. 
The youth who gather in our schools, 
of whatever parentage and condition 
of life, are the recipients of the 
bounty of the State in consideration 
of the fact that in a little season the 
destinies of the nation will be in their 
keeping ; and the public school is, to- 
day, a better bulwark of dofense for 
the nation than West Point or An- 
napolis; for in time of war it fur- 
nishes bayonets that think—in times 
of peace ballots that are intelligent 
aud virtuous—and it is in this, its 
high and noble end, that its existence 
fiuds its supreme justification.’ ”’ 

The Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation has again indorsed “with em- 
phasis and without equivocation, the 
co-educational system of schools, 
primary, secondary, and university, 
now in successful operation in the 
State, believing that the true inter- 
ests, physical, mental, and moral, of 
both sexes, are far better observed 





by this plan than by the system of 
separate instruction.” o 
MISSOURI. 


REVOLUTIONARY WORK. 

Prof. J. R. Bradley, Paris, says: 
“We are determined to perfect the 
educational work in Monroe county. 
Nearly all our teachers attend our 





it to all 


annual institutes. We hold quarterly 


is vigor- gnstitutes in different parts of the 


teachers fcoounty. 
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Four of us, appointed by 
the institute, lecture each Saturday 
evening. We aim to reach every 
neighborhood. Our object is to cul- 
ivate and direct public sentiment. 
We know that success depends on en- 
isting the popular heart. 

We also sustain a live educational 
olumn in each of our county papers. 
Wedo not trouble the pxblic with 
heories and wordy disputes, but give 
hem facts, figures, and results. 

With few exceptions, our teachers 
ake and read educational journals, 
nd are thus enabled to keep step to 
he music of progress. We are re- 
(ved to make Monroe the banner 
bounty of the State educationally, as 
tnow is in other respects.” 

Here is a model. The work being 
one in Monroe is needed every- 
vhere. Ten years of such labor, all 

ong the line, will work a revolution 
ch as the world has never seen. 

Fellow educators of this and other 
Hates, go and do likewise. Our pro- 
pssion is cursed by lazy teachers, 
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ying Prit-Bf the school room. The world needs 
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orkers, not drones. 





an form off Hon. 7. H. Redman, Ralls county, 





carefully pys ; 





ontent to do the mere routine’work’ 


“In this township, after much dis- 
cussion and experimenting, we be- 
came satisfied that cheap teachers and 
short terms don’t pay. We want to 
educate our children. For two years 
each district in this township has sus- 
tained a ten months school each year, 
and has paid teachers from $50 to $70 
per month. The results are emi- 
nently satisfactory.” 

Here is practical education. With 
a score of such Redmans in each 
county the work will go bravely on, 
despite all unfriendly and bungling 
legislation. 

Miss 8. Ella Smith, Trenton, Mo., 
says: 

“The Mercer County Institute was 
well attended. Good work was done. 
I send you another club of 17, for the 
JOURNAL. The best way to revolu- 
tionize our educational system is to 
place the JouRNAL in the hands of 
every teacher and school officer.” 

So we think. With a Miss Smith 
working in each county it can be 
done. 





Prof. W. H. Lynch, Salem, Mo., 
says: 

“T will not rest till Dent County is 
thoroughly aroused. We must have 
live teachers for live schools. Iam 
now training 25 teachers for the pub- 
lic schools. Whatever I am able to 
do will be done to advance the cause 
of education in Missouri. The Jour- 
NAL is doing a grand work for the 
schools of Missouri. I have taken it 
ten years, and it grows stronger and 
better. Mark—it will be taken and 
read by every teacher in Dent.” 

We might give hundreds of just 
such cheering letters. Missouri, like 
a great slumbering giaut, is arousing. 
The brighter day is dawning. Supt. 
R. D. Shannon, the commander-in- 
chief, has given the command — for- 
ward. The great army is in motion. 
Each brother and sister will fight 
bravely. The victory will be ours. 

B. 


ys 


NATURAL SCIENCE SOCIETY. 





HE teachers of the Southeast 

adopted a resolution at their late 
Association held at Piedmont, author- 
izing the appointment of a commit- 
tee to organize a Southeast Missouri 
Natural Science Society. Professors 
Lemmon and Bond of the Perryville 
Graded School, and Dutcher of the 
Southeast Normal, were appointed 
said committee. 

The first meeting of the society 
will be held at the Normal at Cape 
Girardeau, during commencement 
wéek in June. 

In the mean time we wish all who 
are interested in this important sub- 
ject, who desire to impart or receive 
information regarding the treasures 
of science and natural history found 
in the Southeast, or who may, in any 
way desire to assist in this work, to 
correspond with us freely. 

We desire to collect specimens of 
ores, minerals, fossils and curiosities, 
Anything of the kind sent to the 





edged. Please send, when it is possi- 
ble, a2 number of specimens of the 
same kind. We desire to establish a 
system of exchanges with other in- 
stitutions. 

The following resolutions were 
passed by the Association at Pied- 
mont, with an enthusiasm that spoke 
forth no uncertain sound: 

Resolved, That we recognize with 
pleasure the energy and efficiency of 
the Southeast Normal School to im- 
prove the educational condition of 
this portion of the State, that we 
have confidence in the ability and 
faithfulness of its present faculty, 
and we know that its work is pro- 
ducing practical results. 

Resolved, That it is the sense and 
the earnest wish of the educators of 
Southeast Missouri that the State 
should sustain faithfully and liber- 
ally her system of Normal Schools. 

The resolution touching compul- 
sory education, and the many speech- 
es of teachers and other citizens, in 
favor of increased taxation for school 
purposes, and a longer term in the 
year, all indicate the advanced posi- 
tion of our people. 


NEBRASKA. 

Under the efficient and judicious 
supervision of Hon. S. R. Thompson, 
as State Supt. of Public Instruction, 
assisted by an able corps of teachers, 
Nebraska is making steady and rapid 
progress in educating the masses of 
her people. 

The following comparative statis- 
tics, which are “official,” will be read 
with interest by all: 

OFFICE Supt. Pus. INs., 
LINCOLN, Neb. 
Comparative Statistics of Public Schoels 101 the 





year ending Aprsl Ist........... 1870. 1877. 
Counties reporting.............. 31 61 
Disiricts organized ............. 798 2,496 
Children between 5 and 21...... 32,589 92,161 

*¢ enrolled in schools....32,719 56,774 

Number of graded schools..... 30 64 

= ungraded schools... 536 2,432 

Teachers employed............. 586 3,392 

Av. No. days by each teacher .. 76 98 
Av. salaries of males per mo. $48 16 $35 46 
= females ‘*‘ 33 72 31 80 


Apportioned from State tax. .20,303 23 39,573 90 
-” permanent fund 13,034 96 88,459 39 
Paid teachers during year. ...57,738 43 457,045 70 
Total expenditures all pur- 
i ere $163,930 84 $1,037,192 21 
Total value of school 
PROPS 6: . 605652 3k' 177,083 17 1,861,385 88 
Statistics of the distributable school fan4@, 1877. 
From interest on bonds ................ $18,975 69 
“ on certificates ............. 16,589 20 


te private securities.......... 745 00 
Unpaid principal of school lands...... 54,457 21 
Rents of school lands .................. 21,958 39 
ee ee 66,689 09 
Normal School endowment fund....... 327 23 
Fractional remainder..................+ 3 75 


$179,735 56 


Deduct sundry appropriations....... 10,453 68 


Total amount appropriated in 1877... .8160,281 88 
S. R. THOMPSON, 
State Supt. Public Instruction. 


TEXAS. 

HE State of Texas has been ex- 
tremely liberal in laying the 
foundations of a school fund, which 
in a few years will provide amply for 
the education of all the children of 

the State. 
It gives for the purpose of constitu- 
ting a permanent school fund, all the 








Normal School will be duly acknowl- 


alternate sections of land reserved 


out of grants heretofore made, or 
that may hereafter be made to rail- 
roads, &c., also one-half the public 
domain of the State, and all money 
that may come to the State from any 
portion of the same. It also sets 
apart annually, not more than one- 
fourth of the general revenue of the 
State, and a poll-tax of one dollar 
upon each male inhabitant between 
the ages of twenty-one and sixty 
years, for the benefit of the public 
schools. In August, 1876, the perma- 
nent school fund amounted to $39,- 
847 91 currency, and $3,080,852 95 in 
bonds. In addition to this, theschool 
fund has about eight millions of acres 
of alternate sections of land located 
by railroad and other companies, and 
over thirty millions of acres under 
the clause, “half the public domain 
of the State,” which at the minimum 
price at which it is allowed to be 
sold, viz: $1 50 per acre, would real- 
ize $57,000,000. 

The Dennison News says: ‘“ The 
proudest boast of the city of Denni- 
sonis that for three years she has 
maintained a system of free graded 
schools ten months in the year.” 

We do not see, though, how we can 
quite endorse that other statement of 
the News, that “ Texas has a good 
school system,” when ‘the school 
law last enacted does not permit the 
levying of a tax to supplement the 
school fund, no matter how willing 
the people may be to pay it,’”’ and the 
fund “‘is sufficient to sustain a school 
only about four months in the year.” 

Texas and every other State ought 
to keep the public free schools open 
at least eight months out of the 
twelve. 

The children lose, in the eight 
months they are out of school, about 
all they gain during an attendance of 
four months. So that a law, or a 
school fund, or any other influence, 
which provides for people who are to 
vote and make laws, only four months 
school, is not doing the safe thing, or 
the right thing. 

UNIVERSITY AND SCHOOL LANDS. 


In most of the northern counties of 
the State, large quantities of land 
were surveyed and set apart many 
years ago, for the purpose of found- 
ing and sustaining a State University. 
In addition to this each county was 
granted a certain number of leagues 
of land to be used exclusively for the 
benefit of common schools in that 
county. The lands are now upon the 
market, to be sold to actual settlers, 
at an appraised value ranging from 
$I 50 to $5 per acre, payable in ten 
annual instalments with interest at 
ten per cent. per annum. They are 
divided into tracts of 80 and 160 
acres, and no person can purchase 
more than one tract, so that the 
school lands are rapidly becoming the 
most thickly settled portions of the 
country. 


SAMUEL Ex1oT has been elected 
Superintendent of the Boston Public 
Schools, in place of John D. Phil- 
brick, who retires after 21 years’ ser- 
vice, 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, 


BY J. BALDWIN. 

XXX. Enforcement of Regulations. 

How shall I enforce the regulations? 
How amI to manage to induce the 
pupils to cheerfully observe the rules? 

Few questions are more important, 
or more difficult to answer. Each 
one must take into consideration all 
the conditions, and then do the best 
he can. The thoughts here presented 
are aimed to be suggestive. 

REGULARITY. 

Irregularity, in country schools es- 
pecially, isa serious evil. No effort 
should be spared to reduce it to the 
minimum. 

1. Intensely Interest the Pupils.— 
Make the school in the highest degree 
attractive. Have each one feel that 
each day is ofgreat value. Point out 
how closely regularity is connected 
with success. Deeply interested pu- 
pils will generally manage to be reg- 
ular. 

2. Interest the Parents. Show how 
it is that an irregular pupil falls be- 
hind his classes and becomes discour- 
aged. The intelligent parent will not 
willingly detain a child from a single 
recitation. Teachers must do much 
missionary work of this kind. 

8. Urge Regularity asa Duty. The 
pupil should make the most of him- 
self. He should not so act as to in- 
jure others. 

4. Inflict Necessary Punishments. 
To say the least, irregularity is a mis- 
fortune for which the pupil must suf- 
fer. If it becomes chronic, it should 
work a forfeiture of seat, of position 
in class, or even of position in school. 

PROMPTITUDE. 


Than this, no topic connected with 
school management has been more 
widely discussed. The general ten- 
dency is in the right direction. 
Schools vie with each other in the 
effort to secure the utmost prompti- 
tude, 

1. Let the Teacher be Prompt. 
Usually, the teacher should be at the 
school room at least a half hour be- 
fore the time of opening. The teach- 
er’s example greatly influences the 
pupils. 

2. Impress the Importance of 
Promptitude as a Habit. Point out 
the advantages of promptitude and 
the evils of tardiness. Show the ef- 
fects all through life. Give examples. 
Washington once said to a tardy offi- 
cer, “Sir, you may waste your own 
time, but you have no right to waste 
ours.” A healthy sentiment is thus 
created. Tardiness comes to be con- 
sidered a misfortune and a disgrace. 

8. Make the Opening Exercises Es- 
pecially Interesting. Manage it so 
that each pupil will even be anxious 
to be present. The ingenious teacher 
will know how to do this. 

4. Inflict Right Punishments. The 
tardy list works well in some schools. 
As the tardy pupils enter, they write 
their names and the minutes tardy. 
At rest, when the others pass out, 
these take the tardy seat. If the ex- 





planation shows a case of necessary 
detention, the pupil is excused ; oth- 
erwise he remains seated during the 
rest. In some schools tardiness from 
whatever cause suspends for one day. 
The pupil remains in seat, but is not 
permitted to recite. Three cases of 
tardiness suspend for a month or a 
term. 

5. Arrange for Exceptional Cases. 
Promptitude must be secured at any 
cost. In some schools tardiness is 
unknown. But simple justice re- 
quires provisions for exceptional 
cases. Such persons are not consid- 
ered tardy up to a fixed time. Abso- 
lute necessity must characterize all 
such cases. 

6. Adapt the Treatment to the Com- 
munity. The course pursued in the 
country schools may not be best in 
city schools. Even in different loca- 
lities in the country different means 
must be used. Publicsentiment will 
not sustain extreme measures. Promp- 
titude must be secured by skillful 
management. Any community may 
be educated to sustain teachers in en- 
torcing strict promptiude. 

DECORUM. 


This should characterize every vol- 
untary act. Positions, moyements, 
dress, manners, and conduct in school 
and out, are some of the points to be 
considered. 

1. The Teacher should be a Model. 
Pupils tend to become like the teach- 
er; hence good manners is an essen- 
tial qualification of the teacher. An 
uncouth, ill-mannered, slovenly teach- 
er should never be permitted to dis- 
grace the school room. 

2. Decorum Conditions Success.— 
The well-behaved are everywhere 
preferred to the ill-behaved. “ He is 
a gentleman,” is the best of all pass- 
ports. When pupils are made to real- 
ize that the teacher is a lady, it is not 
diflicult to persuade them to try to be 
decorus. 

3. Teach Decorum Incidentally.— 
Lectures on the subject do little good. 
Children must have concrete cases, 
As these occur, briefly call attention 
to them, and commend the decorus. 

4. Train to the Habit of Decorum. 
Precept is good; example is better; 
training is best. Training converts 
precepts and examples into habits. 
Manage to have the pupils act deco- 
rously until decorum becomes a 
habit. Train them to conduct prop- 
erly everywhere and at all times. 

5. Right Punishments may be Used. 
Some pupils cannot be reached in any 
other way. Whatever will work in 
the pupil an appreciation of good 
manners and proper conduct, is legit- 
imate. The earnest and continuous 
effort to be decorous, will soon grow 
into a life habit. 

QUIETUDE. 

Study to be quiet—is imperative. 

All pledge themselves to sustain this 


should be manifested in better ways. 
It is the lightning that kills. 

2. Secure Quiet from Principle 
rather than from Fear. One pupil 
has no right to disturb others. The 
effort to be quiet tends to the general 
good, and hence is a duty. 

3. Boisterousness in the School 
Room must never be Permitted. Dur- 
ing rests, talking and laughing are 
proper and should be encouraged, but 
all romping, scuffling and boisterous- 
ness must be tabooed. 

4. Train Pupils to the Habit of 
Quietude. If a pupil does anything 
noisily have him repeat the act qui- 
etly. Soon your pupils will become 
toned down, and will speak and move 
quietly. Your school will become a 
quiet, cheerful home. 

5. Use Necessary Punishments.— 
Some vicious and careless pupils can- 
not otherwise be cured of noisy hab- 
its. Don’t mistake. Don’t tell the 
children to sit still. The school-room 
is a work-shop, and is dedicated, not 
to silence, but to arousing and direct- 
ing mental forces. Activity necessi- 
tates noise. But the noise of moving 
classes, of work on board and slate, 
of live, earnest recitation, is music. 
Only unnecessary noise is discord. 

The enforcement of the regulations 
pertaining to morality and communi- 
cation, will be discussed in our next 
paper. 


State Normat, Kirksville, Mo. 


THINGS TO BE DONE. 








BY GERTIE JOHNSON. 


HE school officers throughout the 

country are alive to the neces- 
sity of elevating the standard of 
teachers, and of securing first-class 
teachers by the payment of living 
salaries. Their ideas are drifting in 
the right direction, but let them not 
forget that there are other things be- 
side a competent teacher necessary to 
the creation of a good school. Of 
some of these things we propose to 
speak occasionally through the col- 
umns of the JoURNAL oF Epuca- 
TION, hoping among its many sub- 
scribers to reach some school officers 
as well as teachers. 

VENTILATION 

Isa subject of primary importance, 
yet one seldom spoken of in connec- 
tion with the school-room. The im- 
portance of properly ventilated rooms 
is usually admitted by teachers, yet 
how few keep the air of their rooms 
pure; while some ever ask 

‘‘Why should we ventilate ?” 

To such we would answer: 

The air we breathe, from which 
our systems derive oxygen, the vital 
element, is the great reservoir into. 
which all animal and vegetable exha- 
lations flow. 

Did these emanations accumulate 





regulation. It should be boldly writ- 
ten over every teacher’s desk. 

1. Be Quiet Yourself. <A fussy,| 
noisy, boisterous teacher demoralizes 
the school. Talk in a low tone, move 
quietly, and avoid all clapping, pound- 
ing and stamping. Energy and vigor 





near the surface of the earth, they 
would destroy all higher forms of 
animal life. But nature, ever-wise, 
prevents such an accumulation of del- 
eterious matter, by. the agency of 
winds and currents through the dif- 
fusion of gasses, 


Every gas possesses the property of 
diffusing itself equally through every 
other gas with which it may come in 
contact. 

Every gas appears to act as a void 
for another; in other words it spreads 
or expands into the space occupied 
by another, as if it were a vacuum. 

This law regulating the diffusion of 
gasses, is remarkable evidence of de- 
sign on the part of the Creator. 

The atmosphere contains about one 
part in two thousand of carbonic acid 
gas, which is a deadly poison, and 
which is one and one-half times 
heavier than common air. 

If the law which produces such 
equal diffusion of gasses, were sus- 
pended, this heavy gas would accu- 
mulate near the surface of the earth, 
and destroy all higher forms of ani- 
mal life; but, with this law of diffu- 
sion in force, this poisonous gas is 
spread evenly through the air, from 
the level surface of the earth to the 
highest mountain tops. 

Thus, the various gasses arising 
from all decaying matter, and from 
the procesa of combustion, are by this 
law silently and quickly carried 
away, and no accumulation occurs. 

Nature has done her work well. 
She has planned to preserve the lives 
she has given. But mark how the 
operations of man are in direct oppo- 
sition to those of Nature! 


A WORD TO ARCHITECS. 


Mark how the work of every archi- 
tect is fo raise barriers to this free 
diffusion of gasses! 

Look at the results of their labors! 

Go through the land and count the 
houses that are built without a place 
for the egress of noxious gasses, with- 
out a place for the ingress of pure air, 
save when a door or a window is 
opened. 

Good ventilation in the school-room 
is absolutely necessary to the preser- 
vation of the health of the inmates. 

It equalizes the temperature, it car- 
ries off the poisonous gasses and ex- 
halations. 

The amount of pure carbon in the 
form of carbonic acid, thrown off the 
lungs of a full-grown person, varies 
from five to fifteen ounces in twenty- 
four hours; and from fifty to sixty 
grains escape from the skin in the 
same time. Allowing ten ounces to 
be the average amount thrown off 
each child in thesame time, in 4 
school of sixty pupils the amount 
would be 600 ounces, or 300 ounces 
during the first half session. If doors 
and windows are closed, as in cold 
weather, and no other arrangemeut 
is made for ventilation, what is the 
result ? 

The usual amount of carbonic acid 
gas in the atmosphere is rarely as 
much as one part in a thousand, and 
when this amount is increased to one 
part in one hundred, the evil effect: 
are shown upon man immediately, 
through the medium of headache. 
langour, and general depression. 

But in the air exhaled from the 
lungs the quantity is never less thav 
three parts in one hundred, and often 





rises as high as six parts in one hun- 
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dred. Now, according to Dr. Car- 
penter, the five or six per cent of car- 
bonic acid gas is speedily destructive 
of life; and, also, according to Dr. 
Herbert Barker, 

“An animal in an atmosphere con- 
taining only two per cent. will die in. 
a few hours.” 

What, then, will be the result of 
breathing the same air as thrown out 
from the lungs? 

SCIENTIFIC AUTHORITIES. 


According to all scientific author- 
ity, speedy death would be the result. 
And moreover, possessing direct poi- 
sonous qualities, it may produce 
death when inhaled with a large ad- 
mixture of air. 

If air impregnated with five or six 
per cent of carbonic acid gas will 
produce death in a few minutes, is it 
not reasonable to suppose that the 
standard of health must be lowered, 
and life sensibly shortened by breath- 
ing fora series of years the air im- 
pregnated with a proportion smaller, 
but yet a proportion too great by sev- 
eral parts, such as fills our poorly- 
ventilated school-rooms in too many 
localities? 

Further, there are other agencies 
by which the air of the school-room 
is rendered impure. From the lungs 
and pores of the skin a large amount 
of effete, decaying matter, is con- 
stantly passing, and this floats in the 
form of invisble vapors in the air. 
This effete matter is considered to be 
as efficient in producing disease as 
carbon itself; and yet teachers and 
pupils breathe it calmly, without a 
thought as to the sin they are com- 
mitting; and still school officers go 
on building houses with no means of 
ventilation. And this boy has the 
ague, and that the whooping-cough ; 
one is just recovering from an infec- 
tious disease, and others are just 
showing the first symptoms of an in- 
fection. Upon a careful examination 
probably not more than one in ten 
would be pronounced well by a skill- 
ful physician. Yet the well and the 
ill must alike breathe the air loaded 
with the deadly, sickening poisons, 
thrown from those diseased forms. 

The Creator, in the greatness of 
His wisdom, has provided 2 way for 
the removal of all these poisonous ex- 
halations. Heated air rises rapidly. 

The poisonous air that is exhaled 
from the upper part of the chest, is 
about the same temperature of the 
body; having an average of from 98 
to 100 deg., this temperature being, 
under most circumstances, consider- 
ably warmer than the surrounding 
atmosphere. The heated, impure ex- 
halations, consequently rise rapidly, 
the vacuum being filled by the cooler, 
surrounding air. Were there a place 
of egress, how gladly these impuri- 
ties would escape from the school- 
room, and be carried by the wind far 
away. But they are prisoned within 
the walls, and the impure air cools 
floating along the ceiling, and settles 
lower down, to be breathed again by 
some poor unfortunate. 

Thus the work of the destroyer 
goes on. 





HOW AND WHY CHILDREN DIE. 

Is it strange that the mortality of 
children in cities and towns is shown 
by statistics to be rapidly increasing? 
Is it strange that children, that, above 
all other members of the community, 
require a plentiful supply of fresh air 
for their healthy growth, should pre- 
fer to play in the pure, open air, 
rather than be confined in such school 
rooms? 

According to the highest authority 
every adult person should be furnish- 
ed with ten cubic feet of pure air per 
minute, to insure the preservation of 
health. 

Do the pupils get this? 

Our experience and observation 
teaches us to the contrary; unless it 
be in school houses of very imperfect 
construction, such as one occasionally 
meets with in the country. 


The idea of school houses well- 
built, well-warmed, and then prop- 
erly ventilated by suitably arranged 
admitting and discharging venti- 
ducts, seems to be quite novel to the 
architects of school buildings in gen- 
eral. 

Mr. Oldstyle asks, with an inquir- 
ing look: 

“How are we to admit so much 
fresh air in winter without lowering 
the temperature of the room too 
much ?”” 

We would answer, there are many 
arrangements by which this may be 
effected. If the room is warmed by 
the radiation of heat from a stove, 
the admitting ventiduct should be so 
arranged with regard to the stove, or 
the stove with regard to the venti- 
duct, that the current of cold air 
passing in should pass directly against 
the stove, and thus be warmed before 
it passes into the body of the room, 
where the pupils are seated; and the 
discharging ventiduct should be on 
the opposite side of the room, well 
toward the top, if not through the 
ceiling. 

There are many arrangements for 
warming the admitted air—arrange- 
ments that are very simple, so simple 
that they are available to every dis- 
trict, and yet of such practical utility 
that all should avail themselves of 
them. 

In rooms built without such means 
of purifying the air, the only remedy 
is to raise or lower windows; but 
this matter should be carefully han- 
died. If the windows are raised 
from the bottom, the wide current of 
cold air sweeps in upon the pupils 
and chills them till death is often the 
result. If they are lowered from the 
top too much, and on opposite sides 
of the room, the current rushes in 
and sinks down to the heads and 
shoulders, then to the lower extremi- 
ties ; but the heads are affected most, 
and here again, colds arise that often 
take the little ones to their last rest- 
ing place. 

The school-rooms should have an 
abundance of pure air, but that air, 
in cold weather, should be warmed 
before it strikes the sitting pupils. 

When pupils are havig physicai ex- 
ercise within the room, the windows, 





and even the door, may be opened 
with great benefit to all; but as soon 
as the exercise ceases they should be 
closed again, and only the admitting 
ventiduct be open. 

A little extra labor and a little 
careful consideration in the construc- 
tion of our school-houses,™ would in- 
sure a vast improvementin the health 
of the pupils. 

Kansas City, Jan. 20, 1878, 





A SUGGESTION. 


Editors Journal: 
ff WISH to say a few words to the 
teachers of sub-district schools 
particularly, in regard to a simple 
yet important item in their school 
management, which will conduce to 
the health, carriage and voice of the 
pupils. 

Have the pupils fold their arms be- 
hind them before beginning a recita- 
tion in a standing position, and con- 
tinue them folded behind them until 
dismissed. 

No other position of the human 
body is so well calculated to promote 
the physical well-being of the pupil, 
orcan be so universally applied as 
this. 

Every boy or girl who follows this 
position of standing, will greatly im- 
prove their appearance, their voice, 
and their enunciation. Try it. 


S. E. M. 
Jefferson County, Mo. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


E think the Boston correpond- 

ent of the Springfield Repub- 
lican has scanned closely and care- 
fully the report of the president and 
officers of Harvar:l University, and 
we invite attention to results as found 
below : 

“The report of the president and 
officers of Harvard University is 
largely statistical this year, and gives 
some very curious results in regard to 
the cost of living among the students, 
the percentage of the different stud- 
ies, etc. It is the most complete 
statement of the results of the change 
of system there which has been pub- 
lished, and in some respects is very 
gratifying. It shows that the profes- 
sional schools, with the exception of 
the Lawrence scientific school, which 
can hardly be said to flourish, have 
much advanced their standard of late 
years, and yet are well attended. The 
same is probably true of the college 
itself, but the effects of the wide ex- 
tension of elective studies and the 
greater freedom given to the students 
are not in all respects satisfactory. 
Another thing to be remarked is the 
high cost of tuition at Harvard now, 
not less than $150 in the undergradu- 
ate course for each year; and Presi- 
dent Eliot informs us that ‘more than 
$15,000 of the cost of carrying on the 
college library last year were paid 
practically from the college tuition 
fees.’ If so, 100 students out of the 
823 who were in college paid their 
$150 a year not for tuition, but for 
something else. Nay, more, ‘the cor- 
poration have been enabled, by the 


increase of tuition fees, to enlarge 
Gore hall,’ in which the library with 
its 150,000 volumes is kept. The best 
of the many jokes that Judge Hoar 
has made was when he proposed, in- 
stead of enlarging the Westboro re- 
form school, ‘to put acouple of wings 
to John Augustus,’— the poor gocd 
man who went about looking after 
boys that got into trouble. I wish, 
instead of extracting $150 a year from 
the lean purses of poor scholars ‘to 
enlarge Gore hall,’ the college would 
do something more to cheapen the 
cost to poor men of the noble educa- 
tion which Harvard furnishes. Much 
is now done in this way by scholar- 
ships and remissions of various kinds; 
but there are many young men still 
kept away by the increasing costli- 
ness of the life at Cambridge. The 
‘least? annual cost for astudent is now 
officially set down as $499—though it 
is said some do still get along for $350 
and $400 a year. Twenty-five years 
ago it was possible to live on $200 a 
year at Cambridge, and one could 
thrive on $300. Until that time re- 
turns, Cambridge will lose some of 
its best ornaments. Jared Sparks 
traveled on foot from Connecticut to 
Exeter, and was a charity scholar 
there before he went to Cambridge 
and made himself areputation. The- 
odore Parker could not afford to live 
in Cambridge even at $100 a year, but 
gathered his immense stock of know- 
ledge outside. Such youths should 
be drawn to a college by its cheap- 
ness. After Daniel Webster left Dart- 
mouth college he taught school at 
Fryeburg, in Maine, for $350 a year, 
out of which he one year paid his 
brother Ezekiel $100 to help him 
through at Dartmouth. But neither 
of those brilliant young men could 
come within sight of Cambridge at 
its present scale of cost. Let the 
president and fellows of Harvard 
college meditate these things day and 
night, and see if they cannot draw 
thither the Websters and Parkers of 
to-day.” 





—~>-— 

Dean Stanley, in a recent address 
to the students of University College, 
Bristol, England, speaks thus of his 
teachers : 

“No operation in the way of exter- 
nal impulse or stimulus in our pas- 
sage through this life, was equal to 
the impression produced upon us by 
contact with persons and intelligences 
superior to ourselves. A body of 
men brought together with the enthu- 
siasm of teaching others, with a full 
appreciation of great subjects, with 
an ardent desire of improving not 
only others but themselves, could not 
fail sooner or later to strike some fire 
from some one soul or other of those 
who thus had the opportunity of 
making their acquaintance.” 








The boy who spends an bour of 
each evening lounging idly on the 
street corners, wastes in the course of 
a year three hundred and sixty-five 
precious hours, which, if applied to 
study, would familiarize him with 
the rudiments of almost any of the 





familiar sciences. 
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MARGARET LIVINGSTONE. / 





(not) BY LILIAN WHITING. 





PART II. 


For every ill beneath the sun 
There is some remedy, or none. 

If there be one, resolve to find it. 
If not, submit, and never mind it. 


CHAPTER I. 


Margaret’s heart was heavy, for she 
nnew that the hour was approaching 
that would sunder her, perhaps for- 
ever, from this woman to whom her 
soul so strongly, strangely clung. 


Thus it ever is. Friends hail, then 
sail apart over the surging billows of 
life, some to reach a happy haven, 
with sails spread and filled with fa- 
voring breezes, that waft them on to 
riches and renown. Others there are 
who buffet awhile with adverse wind 
and tide, 


“Then sink with a bubbling groan, 
Unknelled,unhonored, and unknown.” 


The wearing toil of mind and heart 
was over for the day, and Margaret 
and her friend sat sadly together in 
their cosy room, with the gloom of 
another untried future looming up 
before them, into which they were 
once more to go forth and do and 
dare. 

Men can never know the deep 
shrinking of soul that comes over a 
delicate, refined woman, when she 
finds herself torn from familiar moor- 
ings, and compelled to drift forth into 
strange currents, surrounded by un- 
accustomed scenes and faces, to battle 
for a resting-place for the sole of her 
foot. 

It was a lovely evening in early Au- 


tumn. The sun was sinking to rest 
pillowed on a couch of glowing 
clouds. The distant tree-tops were 


gilded with his good-night smile, and 
the gentle breeze that fanned their 
pallid cheeks, brought to their ears 
the merry laughter of a group of 
happy-hearted children sporting on 
the village green. 

Thjs hour, with Mrs. Matheny all 
her own, had ever been to Margaret a 
sacred season, so full was it of rest 
and compensation for all the labors 
of the day. Sitting thus she had ever 
felt a deep sense of fulfilment and 
content, such as she imagined a babe 
to feel when pillowed on its mother’s 
bosom, and lulled to sleep with a lul- 
aby song. 

But now she knew that soon this 
solace would be denied her. 

A slight prejudice among a few at 
the beginning of the session, against 
a lady Principal, had been skillfully 
fanned into a determined and formi- 
dable opposition, by aspirants of the 
other sex, aided by a member of the 
school board, who had a relative he 
thought fitted for the place—a grass- 
hopper sufferer who had been “eaten 
out” of Kansas. The poor man had 
a family to provide for, and the direc- 
tor—good soul—felt it his bounden 
duty to be violently opposed to fe- 
male Principals in general, and Mrs. 
Matheny in particular. He said a 
woman had not sufficient physical 





force and controlling will-power to 
make herself feared and respected by 
alot of high-etrung boys. And so it 
came to be understood that there 
would soon be a change, and that 
change meant a parting between 
those friends. For Margaret had de- 
clined to remain if Mrs. Matheny was 
displaced. 

Mrs. Matheny’s strong, well-bal- 
anced mind, had soon regained its 
equilibrium, and she had her plans 
mapped out before the day was done. 

““Margaret, come with me to the 
city. Iam hereafter determined to 
teach where the schools partake more 
of the character of established State 
institutions, rather than a personal 
matter of freak or favoritism among 
a few men ‘puffed up with a little 
brief authority.’ Come with me, and 
let us try our fortunes there, for bet- 
ter, for worse.” 

“No. I am too much Jacking in 
thoroughness to fill the rigid require- 
ments of a graded school in a large 
city,” said Margaret. 

“Small ships must keep close to shore; 

Larger ones may venture more.” 


She quoted with a feeble attempt at 
being lively. “You would succeed, 
[should fail, although I am as wel] 
informed as a large majority of those 
who do succeed in such situations, but 
[am not as well educated. There is 
everything in having what one knows 
systematized, and methodically ar- 
ranged, and this Ilack. LI always feel 
that my mind instead of being an es- 
critoire, with ideas duly labeled and 
pigeon-holed for ready reference, is 
more of a mental grab-bag, into 
which when I make a dive, I can 
never be quite certain as to what I 
shall bring up. 

I received my education mostly 
from peripatetic pedagogues (before 
the era of free schools had dawned in 
the South) with the exception of a 
brief time spent at the university, 
which was cut short by the reverses 
of the war. 

My father was anxious to give me 
a good education, and always ‘signed’ 
me to every teacher who ‘took up’ a 
school in the neighborhood. Three 
months was the maximum length of 
a session, and the last teacher usually 
spent about half the time in unlearn- 
ing us what the previous one had 
taught us. Each and every mother’s 
son of them had a different set of 
text books, and there had to be a 
change of books every time there 
was a change of teachers. 

McGuffey’s readers, however, were 
always used, year in and year out. 
We would usually read about half 
way through in one term—of course 
the next teacher would turn us back, 
to travel over the same road to pretty 
much the same stopping place. The 
consequence is, I hate ‘The Boy Stood 
on the Burning Deck,’ ‘He Never 
Smiled Again,’ and other kindred 
pieces, with a hatred that cannot be 
uttered. I cannot even see anything 
beautiful in Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis.’ 
One of our teachers was a graduate 
of an institution that stood very 
high, at York, Pa., and she actually 





could not tell how old John Q. Ad- 
ams was when he died, date of birth 
and death both being giyen. 

I have been thinking long and seri- 
ously of the future, and my mind is 
made up. Ishall go to North Caro- 
lina. Ihave friends there who have 
written urgently for me to come. Of 
course I shall teach, and I hope to 
succeed where the requirements are 
not so high,a text book routine be- 
ing all that is expected there.” 

Margaret took up a book, and was 
soon absorbed in the “Wocs of Wer- 
ther.” Being an ardent admirer of 
Goethe, his doctrines of affinities and 
antipathies holding a strong fascina- 
| tion fora nature like hers, so easily 

attracted or repelled by subtle occult 
influences. 

Mrs. Matheny remained in deep 
thought for a long time, then with a 





tsigh roused herself, and turning to 


Margaret, said: 

‘Lay aside your book, and let us 
| talk.” 
| “Of what shall we talk?” said Mar- 
| garet, placing herself in a listening, 
attentive attitude. 

“Of yourself,’ answered Mrs. Ma- 
theny in a tone and witha look which 
warned Margaret that she was about 
to touch on a subject which both had 
instinctively avoided till the present 
time. 

“OQ, not yet,” said Margaret, appre- 
hensively. ‘Rather let me draw to- 
night from your ripe experience some 
ideas and suggestions concerning our 
life work, which may be of use to me 
in my new field of labor.” 

“Then perhaps I could not do bet- 
ter than read you the paper I have 
just finished for our monthly institute 
meeting, on Primary Education.” 

“Education may be divided into 
three parts: moral, physical, and in- 
tellectual. Moral education is the 
cultivation and enlightenment of the 
conscience in such a degree as to en- 
able reasoning beings to discriminate 
between right and wrong, and to in- 
fluence them to choose the better 
part. 

Physical education applies to the 
training of the bodily powers in such 
a measure as the individual requires, 
in order to perform well the duties of 
life. 

Intellectual education is the devel- 
opment of the perceptive and reason- 
ing faculties, and probably in no 
known age of the world has man 
been more fully alive to the vital im- 
portance of this kind of education 
than atthe present time, and never 
were there greater efforts made for its 
advancement, nor better facilities af- 
forded for its acquirement. 

There are many opinions in regard 
to the best methods of teaching the 
young idea how to shoot. Our Di- 
vine Maker created us in ignorance, 
that we might have the endless pleas- 
ure of learning continually something 
new. As the senses are the avenues 
to knowledge, and the means by 
which the mind comprehends subjects 
presented for its contemplation, the 
most judicious methods should be 
used for reaching and appealing di- 
rectly to those agents. 














If the eye be curtained in dark- 
ness, knowledge will reach the brain 
through the ear; if that be shrouded 
in silence, it will ascend along the 
electric nerves of touch, carrying glad 
dispatches to the sovereign mind, to 
make welcome its coming. 

As sensation precedes perception, 
efforts should be made to stimulate 
the powers of observation in small 
children. For this purpose object 
lessons would be of more utility than 
the mechanical rontine of text books, 
for the reason that they have as yet 
no ideas developed with which to as- 
sociate texts and rules. 


They possess several senses and are 
capable of having their attention at- 
tracted in various directions. 

They will recite in a dull mechani- 
cal way, without any particular ef- 
fort or activity of mind, or any 
proper conception of the subject, 
unless they are taught the power of 
concentration, and till speculation 
and reflection is excited in their 
minds. 

To do this the teacher should not 
confine them to the text book, but 
vary the routine by anecdotes, object 
lessons, questions, or any profitable 
exercise that will engage their atten- 
tion, excite their interest, strengthen 
their powers of observation, and give 
them the habit of expressing them- 
selves clearly. 

Orthography and reading should 
be carefully taught, with frequent 
drill in pronunciation, accent, articu- 
lation, emphasis and inflection. It is 
a good plan to secure attention to the 
preper pauses in reading, by having 
the pupil next to the reader punctu- 
ate while the other reads. For in- 
stance, if they do not stop long 
enough at a semicolon to hear two 
counted, let them be displaced by the 
one who counted; this will make 
them very careful, in the end. 

The elements of grammar should 
be taught independently of books, by 
correcting every wrong expression 
used in conversation, then teach com- 
mon and proper nouns, and to parse 
simple sentences; drill thoroughly in 
the nine parts of speech. All this is 
best taught orally, without clogging 
the mind with a mass of rules which 
convey no meaning to the mind of a 
young beginner. 

An effort should be made to give 
those just commencing in the study 
of geography, some idea of size, form 
and space. They should be carefully 
taught the direction of North, South, 
&c. I well remember in what thick 
darkness I groped for nearly a whole 
session, without being able to bound 
a single State, simply because my pre- 
ceptor had neglected to fix in my 
mind the points of thecompass. Af- 
ter this is fully done, point out objects 
in view and have your pupils bound 
them. Explain the natural divisions 
of the earth; lakes, islands, capes, 
&c., and require them to trace out 
resemblances in the surrounding land- 
scape. Then instruct in map draw- 


ing. It gives young children a good 
practical idea of the divisions of the 
earth, to pour water on a table or 
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other level surface, and then with the 
water led by the fingers make oceans, 
lakes, rivers, &c.; inclose islands, 
isthmuses, capes, promontories, and 
peninsulas. 

Punishment is the infliction of 
pain for the violation of a law. A 
judicious teacher can usually secure 
obedience to all lawful commands by 
moral suasion, but there are occasion- 
ally some incorrigible juveniles who 
require a more fouching method. 
For all such, there should be a free 
application of the rod well laid on, 
although some question the legiti- 
macy of this ;—but wherefore? 

Does not the teacher for the time 
occupy the position of the child’s pa- 
rent? Do not all parents possess the 
right to inflict corporal punishment ? 
Should not the teacher exercise the 
same jurisdiction over his pupils, and 
punish them to the same extent that 
the parent would under similar cir- 
cumstances? 

When punishment is inflicted, it 
should be administered in a calm, dis- 
passionate manner, accompanied by 
kind admonitions; but never when 
the teacher is under the influence of 
anger, for then she punishes to the 
extent of her rage, and not in pro- 
portion to the gravity of the offense. 

Before commencing a school, every 
teacher should have some definite and 
well-matured plan mapped out; some 
uniform method of government ar- 
ranged for the general welfare of the 
governed as well as the good of the 
governor. That which seeks any 
other object is faulty and tyranical. 
It should be impartial,—a fault pun- 
ished to-day in one, should not be tol- 
erated to-morrow in another; but 
above all, let the teacher learn “ that 
which is better than the taking of a 
city,” TO GOVERN HERSELF, if she 
wishes to govern others success- 
fully.” 





TO THE FRONT. 





HE Teachers’ Association held at 
Piedmont, Mo., during holidays, 
was in every respect a grand success. 
It organized the educational forces of 
the Southeast, and put the people to 
thinking, educationally. About sixty 
teachers were in attendance. The 
interest could not have been better 
or more general. The programme 
was an interesting one, and the dis- 
cussions were often ably conducted. 
But it was in its business aspect 
that this meeting is most important. 
It is now a permanent organization, 
and will hold its next session at 
Farmington, during the holidays of 
1878. N. B. Henry of Oak Ridge 
High School, was elected President 
for the ensuing year. President C. 
H. Dutcher was elected messenger to 
the State Association in June, and 
Prof. D. C. Roberts appointed to read 
& paper. 

Anticipating a similar action on the 
part of the other associations, a com- 
mittee of three was appointed to con- 
fer with the other committees on all 
points of common interest. 

The school commissioners of the 
various counties, the President of the 





a 
Southeast Normal School, and the 
President of the Association were 
appointed a committee to arrange for 
an institute of at least one week in 
each county in the district, during 
the summer vacation. 

An effort was made to have some 
teacher in each county edit, in the 
interests of public education, a col- 
umn in the county paper. Quite a 
number have already gone to work, 
among whom may be noted Profs. 
Bond and Lemmon of Perryville, 
Prof. Shelton of Farmington, Disci- 
pulus of Cape Girardeau, and Cook 
of Doniphan. 

Quite a number of other teachers 
have accepted the position of editor, 
and promise to go to work at once. 
It is a diversion, but too high a com- 
pliment cannot be paid the editors of 
Southeast Missouri, for the earnest- 
ness with which they advocate pub- 
lic education. 

The I. M. Railroad charged but half 
fare, the people of Piedmont gave us 
a hearty welcome, the Southest edi- 
tion of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
was strongly recommended, and the 
teachers were thoroughly aroused. 

With the teachers, the editors, the 
railroads, and the people awakened 
to asense of duty and engaged in ear- 
nest work, how can Southeast Mis- 
souri take a retrograde step ? 

INSTITUTES. 

If possible we must hold an insti- 
tute in each county of the Southeast 
during the summer vacation. The 
sooner the work is commenced the 
better. Let us make arrangements at 
once—not for three days, but for a 
week. For an institutor who will 
cost nothing, address President C. H. 
Dutcher, Cape Girardeau, or N. B. 
Heury, Oak Ridge. 

President Dutcher’s address on 
“The Normal a Factor in the Public 
School System,’ was simply over- 
whelming. Another association, an- 
other such address, and opposition to 
Normal Schools, in Southeast Mis- 
souri, will give place to enthusiastic 
support. H. 


ee 

Tue St. Louis Evening Post, the 
new venture in daily journalism, is a 
clean, bright, strong, independent, 
readable sheet—just such a paper as 
one likes to take home for all the 
family to read. 

With a large experience, with plen- 
ty of money, with a high conception 
of the position and duty of a jour- 
nalist, its enterprising publisher, Mr. 
John Dillon, both deserves and en- 
sures success for this enterprise from 
the start. 
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CoLLEGE PRESIDENTS. ~ Rev. Dr. 
McCosh, President of Princeton Col- 
lege, in his report to the board of trus- 
tees of the college, says: 

“Much as Princeton has advanced 
of late years in respect of its build- 
ings and museums, it has improved 
quite as much in its method of in- 
struction—it being indebted for both 
to its generous benefactors.”’ 


That Dr. McCosh, the distinguished 
President of the College of New Jer- 
sey, has accomplished a great work 
for that institution during the past 





nine years, we do not see how any 
one candeny. By his labors and ex- 
ample he has not only benefited 
Princeton, but has helped to elevate 
the standard of Collegiate education 
throughout the whole country. 

Many of our college presidents need 
to visit Princeton. Instead of im- 
proving their courses of study and 
methods of instruction, they seem 
willing to linger in the ruts of a past 
age. 





Recent Literature 





Tue Puysicat Basis or Minp. With 
Illustrations. Being the Second Series 
of Problems of Life and Mind. By 
George Henry Lewes. Boston: J. R. 
Osgood & Co. St. Louis: Book and 
News Co. 

This volume is the sequel to “The 
Foundations of a Creed,” in which Mr. 
Lewes gave his latest and ripest views re- 
garding the method of science and its 
applications to metaphysics. 

When young he had written the popular 
work on the history of philosophy, which 
he styled the “Biographical History of 
Philosophy,” intimating that Philosophy 
was now dead, and that the time had ar- 
rived when its biography should be writ 
ten. Such a book, and written by a 
young man, could not have been a very 
great event in the history of human 
thought. It marked an extreme in the 
reaction towards ‘free thought’’ however. 
The emancipation from creeds and dog- 
mas had been going on for three hundred 
years, and since the French Revolution 
and the advent of Kant’s “Critique of 
Pure Reason”—yes, even since Locke and 
Hume—the emancipation of the mind 
from metaphysical creeds and dogmas had 
been going on. So great had become the 
distrust of what is established either in re- 
ligion or metaphysics, that it was thought 
sufficient if a bold, pert young man chal- 
lenged the established dogmas of either, 
and caricatured their external expression. 

The great thinkers of the human race— 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Leibnitz, Spi- 
noza, Kant, Fichte and Hegel—were sum- 
moned before the bar of an unthinking 
general public, and their doctrines can- 
vassed by a witty but shallow young man, 
whose chief gift was a popular style. The 
conceit engendered by this operation was 
enormous. ‘We (i. e., the reader and the 
author) are fully capable of judging these 
great thinkers by what distorted versions 
are here given of their thoughts. Works 
which took the greatest geniuses half a 
century to elaborate, are here to be ana. 
lyzed and exposed in a dozen pages or 
less. 

“It is all an ‘Ueberwundene Standpunkt’ 
(i. e., in slang phrase “played out’’)—this 
metaphysical thinking in which the hu- 
man race has indulged through its con- 
fessedly greatest and most gifted minds. 
The long pondering on the mysteries of 
being and on the solution of the ‘ Prob- 
lems of Life and Mind,” is all useless and 
comes to nought; for nature and life and 
mind is an Isis veiled—no one can lift the 
veil or penetrate its mysterious obscurity.” 

Whence it followed that he, Mr. Lewes, 
and they, the readers of his delightful 
book, were just as wise on all these points 
as the wisest of the race! Wonderful ele- 
vation! All of us proved to- be very 
cleved fellows—able to see clear round Ar- 
istotle, Plato, Kant and the rest! 

“Ah, yes, wonderful levelling, wonder- 
ful degradation!” says a mournful voice 
in echo, “When all human thought is 


brought down to this, and the thoughts of 
those who have pondered the longest 
shown to be even less comprehensive than 
the thoughts of those who are just be- 
ginning to think—what then is the les- 
son? It is this, that the more we think 
the more we are in error, and that pro- 
found thought is a profound departure 
from truth.” 

With this lesson in our minds we come 
to these “‘Problems of Life and Mind,” to 
see what George Henry Lewes, who wrote 
the biography of philosophy (deceas- 
ed) when he was twenty-five years of age, 
now writes, after twenty-five years of fur- 
ther thinking. 

We find such topics in the first of these 
volumes as ‘‘From the Known to the Un- 
known,” ‘*Matter and Force,” “‘Force and 
Cause,” “The Absolute in the Correla- 
tions of Feeling and Motion,” “The Lim- 
itations of Knowledge,” &c. In the pres- 
ent book we have the “Nature of Life”’ 
treated ; *“The Nervous Mechanism,” (!!) 
‘‘Animal Automatism,” “The Reflex The- 
ory.” 

He claims as a great original discovery, 
his doctrine that “The specially human 
faculties of Intellect and Conscience are 
products of social factors co-operating 
with the animal factors.” 

It is idle for us to inquire in how far his 
present stand-point agrees with his ear- 
lier one. He himself acknowledges a 
change of conviction. He considers him- 
self constructive now where he was nega- 
tive once. We must concede a great im- 
provement. But we fear that it would 
take two hundred years more of growth 
at this rate to make him reach the plane 
of thought of the great thinkers of the 
race. ; 

There is more hope indeed of Her- 
bert Spencer’s reaching a sound philo- 
sophical basis within the next twenty-five 
years, than there is of Mr. Lewes. This 
statement we make because of his attitude 
towards the old question of Nominalism 
and Realism. Herbert Spencer in the 
doctrine of the Persistence of Force, 
plants himself firmly on the ground of 
Realism. ‘The particular force which is 
more general than the particular shapes 
and forms which it destroys, is also more 
real than they. The one persistent force 
which all particular forces go into, and 
whence all proceed, is absolutely general, 
and the ultimate reality of all that is. 

When a thinker arrives at Realism there 
is hope for him. Mr. Lewes is on his way 
—has indeed gone a long distance in 
twenty-five years, but he is still out of 
sight of the goal. 

The popular style of presentation, how; 
ever, still remains, although constructive 
writings are not so easy to understand as 
destructive ones. One will find a vast 
deal of fresh scientific information brought 
tegether in this volume in an interesting 
manner. W. T. Harris. 


Setrect Bririsn Essayists. The Tatler, 
Guardian and Freeholder. By Addison 
and Steele. With an introductory essay 
by John Habberton. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. St. Louis: Book and 
News Co, $1. 


Mr. Habberton here gives us about sixty 
of the best papers of the Tatler, Guar- 
dian and Freeholder, in a very attractive 
form and at a moderate price. The selec- 
tions seem to have been made with most 
judicious care, and the preface is short and 
to the point. 

It is very desirable that the choice Eng- 
lish prose of the early part of the eight- 
eenth century be familiar to both teachers 
and pupils in our public schools, and it 
by using such books as this that the wor-« 








must be done. 
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Tue BackGrounp oF CrviLizaTIoNn. From 
Starr King’s Lecture on * Substance 
and Show.” Published by Osgood & 
Co., Boston. 

Besides the men and women, the houses 
and wealth, that exist in Christendom, 
there is such a thing as civilization, which 
has been growing steadily, and which lives 
on while the generations die. There is 
government in the civilized world, there 
are reverences. laws, manners and habits, 
tastes and principles, and all these make 
up the structure of society. Just as the 
surface of the globe is composed of vari- 
ous layers of clay, sandstone, slate and 
granite, which successive geological peri- 
ods deposited, and the united strength of 
which uphold our soil and support our 
steps, the moral world is composed of 
strata of laws, customs, opinions, truths, 
discoveries, sentiments, which successive 
races and generations have deposited, and 
which our souls live upon now. The best 
life of the nations that are gone is still in 
our civilization. Influences from the Old 
Testament, from Grecian literature and 
character, from Roman heroism and law, 
are steadily poured into our moral life 
from countless churches and colleges, al- 
though the Hebrew State, the Greek Re- 
publics and the Roman Empire have been 
buried for centuries. And so from the 
German barbarians of the Northern for- 
ests, from the feudal customs, from the 
crusades, from the Caiholic Church in its 
ripe power and glory, from the life of 
Socrates and the intellect of Augustine, 
from the speech of Paul on Mars Hill and 
the thinking of John Huss, from what 
Bacon wrote and Shakespeare imagined, 
and Faust invented, and Newton discov- 
ered, and Fulton devised; in short, from 
all the victories of heroes and the blood- 
sealed fidelity of martyrs and the holy 
achievements of saints, some contribu- 
tions have been made to- that progressive 
reality we call civilization, and they all 
exist around us now as beneficent forces 
that ennoble our lives with privileges and 
a value which cannot be estimated. Your 
father may not have left you any legacy 
of houses and stock, but the whole past is 
your mental and moral father, and that 
leaves to every one of us an inheritance 
which it would be a miserable bargain for 
us to sell for « fortune of millions on con- 
dition of being disentangled from the civ- 
ilized life of the race. 

The poorest man in this neighborhood 
is immensely rich, so far as attaining the 
great objects of life is concerned, espe- 
cially if he has a family, compared with 
what his poverty would be if he could 
own a hundred square miles of original 
nature, and must live on it alone with his 
family, cut off from all privileges of soci- 
ety, and with the wealth of civilized influ- 
ence forever canceled from his brain and 
breast. 

‘Thus we see that the substance of the 
past lives on and is vitally present with us 
now. All that is visible of a nation dies, 
but its soul survives; the truth it discov- 
ered and illustrated is preserved; its es- 
sence passes into civilization, improves 
society, and becomes the common prop- 
erty of after times. : 


Hap iey’s LanGuaGE Series. R. H. Eng- 
lish & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

These books have worked a revolution 
in the methods of teaching our language. 
They bear the test of the school room, 
and give life and interest toa study usu- 
ally considered dry. Practice is combined 
with theory. The pupil is trained to the 
right use of capitals and pauses, to speak 
and write correctly, to compose letters, 


ete., etc. These books are remarkably 
teachable. We commend them as a valu- 
able contribution to the educational work. 
Osgood’s readers and spellers, by the same 
house, constitute one of the purest and 
best series ever published. 





Wuy we TRADE AND How wE TRADE. By 
David a Wells. ‘ The Silyer Question; 
The Dollar of the Fathers vs. ‘The Dol- 
larof the Sons.” By David A. Wells. 
And “The Tariff Question, and its Re- 
lations to the Present Commercial Cri- 
sis.” By Horace White. Published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 25c each. 

Three timely pamphlets on topics that 
are of interest to all. Hard money and 
free trade are ably presented, and the hard 
money meant is gold. The Putnams are 
doing the country good service by pub- 
lishing economic monographs in a handy 
form, and we hope will meet with much 
success. 


Brook's UNION ARITHMETIC: 
Potts, & Co., Philadelphia. 
Prof. Brooks yields to the logic of 

events. Noman has more ably opposed 

the union of mental and written arithme- 
tic, yet we have here probably the best 
union yet produced. Every page of this 
grand work shows the hand of a master. 

We congratulate the author and the pub- 

lishers on the production of a work so 

nearly perfect. 


Sower, 


EpucaTIONaL WEEKLIES. — 'The ** New 
England Journal of Education,’’ Boston ; 
the **New York School Journal,” and the 
‘Educational Weekly,” Chicago, are all 
superior journals, and are doing noble 
service. We commend them to all friends 
of popular education. For $3 we will 
send for one year, our journal and any 
one of the weeklies. 


Contents of the “American Natural- 
ist,”> December, 1877. Vol. XL., No. 12: 

The Chinese Loess Puzzle—J. D. Whit- 
ney. 

The Colors of Animals and Plants—Al- 
fred Russell Wallace. 

The Seven Towns of Mogui—E. A. Bar- 
ber. 

Hunting Amblychila—F. H. Snow. 

Remarks concerning T'wo Divisions of 
Indians inhabiting Arizona, New Mexico, 
Utah, aad California—Edward Palmer. 

Notes on the Breeding-habits of the 
Golden-Winged Woodpecker—D. A. Lyle. 

Recent Literature. General Notes. Pro- 
ceedings of Societies. Scientific News. 
<> $_—______ 

I have great faith in good books. 
If the first aim of a public school 
system is to make men better work- 
ers, the second is to make them bet- 
ter thinkers; and for this purpose the 
young mind must be brought into 
correspondence with the thoughts of 
the great'men who lived in former 
days, and of those who are still liv- 
ing. Very little of the arithmetic 
which children learn at school can be 
made available in after life. The 
puzzles of the “Mental,’”’ which they 
solve with so much patience, and ex- 
ecute with so much dexterity, are 
fortunately strangers to the desk of 
the commercial clerk. Their feats of 
analysis and parsing are never to be 
repeated among the contests of actual 
life. Nine-tenths of what they have 
learned as geography, will pass away 
as the morning cloud and the early 
dew. 


But a taste for good reading, once 








acquired, will last for life; will be 





available every day and almost every 
hour, and will grow.by what it feeds 
on; will so occupy the time of the 
young, as to rob temptation of half 
its power, by stealing more than half 
its opportunities; will give a keener 
zest to every pure enjoyment; will 
be a refuge and a solace in adversity ; 
will spread from man to man, and 
from family to family, and finally 
will not perish with the individual; 
dut descend from the fathers unto the 
children to the third and fourth gen- 
erations. —M. A. Newell, Editorial 
Address. 
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CasseLL, Petter & Gatpin of New 
York, will publish early in February a 
“Dictionary of English Literature,” being 
a comprehensive guide to English authors 
and their works. By W. Davenport Ad- 
ams. The following may be mentioned 
as among thespecial features of this work. 
All prominent writers are included with 
(where possible) date of birth, titles of 
leading works and date of their produc- 
tion. Notices of standard biography and 
criticism, titles of the chief poems, es- 
says, plays and novels. Important works 
of philosophy, science, the belles lettres. 
Noms de plume of literary men and wo- 
men are given and explained. Familiar 
quotations, phrases and proverbs are 
given. Characters in poetry and fiction 
are indexed. 
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Goop ADVICE. — James T. Fields 
saysin “Underbrush,” “If I were a 
boy again I would practice persever- 
ance oftener, and never give a thing 
up because it was hard or inconveni- 
ent todo it. If we want light, we 
must conquer darkness. When I 





| think of mathematics I blush at the 


recollection of how often I ‘caved in’ 
yearsago. There is no trait more 
valuable than a determination to per- 
severe when the right thing is to be 
accomplished. We are all inclined to 
give up too easily in trying or un- 
pleasant situations, and the point I 
would establish with myself, if the 
choice were again within my grasp, 
would be never to relinquish my 
hold of a possible success if mortal 
strength cr brains in my case were 
adequate to the occasion.” 
eS ee 

FREE BopY MovEMENTs.—A com- 
mittee has been appointed by the 
gymnastic societies of St. Louis to 
submit to the teachers of our public 
schools a “ plan of light gymnastics,” 
called free body movements. The 
object is to recommend the introduc- 
tion of these systematic movement 
exercises into our public schools. We 
are informed that many of the teach- 
ers strongly favor these hygienic 
measures. There can be no doubt 
that these exercises will have a health- 
ful effect upon both teachers and pu- 
pils, especially upon those of the lat- 
ter who belong to the higher classes, 
as their only exercise during their 
stay in the building is that of walk- 
ing from one room to another, and 
this not often repeated. 

The salaries of the Philadelphia 
teachers have been reduced ten per 
cent. This makes a saving of $126,- 














374 on the yearly estimate, 


THE St. Louis Evening Post, in 
addition to its able, leading and in- 
dependent editorials, devotes a large 
amount of space to critical and judi- 
cious notices of “‘new books,” an in- 
teresting and essential feature of an 
evening journal. 

It also gives once or twice a week 
the names of the latest publications 
received at the Mercantile Library 
and the Public School Library. Its 
dramatic aud musical notices are also 
first class. 

In fact, so far, everything about the 
paper has been and is first class. Its 
type, paper, press-work and general 
make up, as well as its ability in all 
departments, are a credit to journal- 
ism in St. Louis and the West. 


THe New York OBsERVER.—One cent 
a day pays for this old, reliable, standard 
orthodox paper. Those who have taken 
it regularly fo. fifty years or more, value 
it more than ever. ‘Those who have just 
commenced taking it, feel as though they 
could not do without it—and if ten would 
take it where it is taken by one now, every 
good interest in the country would be 
largely subserved, and we should all be 
the stronger and better. 

We like to commend an enterprise which 
has so long and so ably held on its way, 
and which has rejoiced and comforted so 
many in the changeing vicisitudes of life. 

For sample copies free, address New 
York Observer, 37 Park Row, N. Y. 

THE story about Wedster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary, and how to get it, and at the 
same time secure a copy of The Christian 
Union with this invaluable work, is all 
told on page 16. 

Mr. Horatio C. King, the publisher, 
promises to send Webster's Unabridged and 
the Christian Union three years to one 
subscriber or one year to three subscrib- 
ers for twelve dollars, the price of the 
Dictionary alone. A very liberal offer for 
a very valuable consideration. 


SCHOOL AND SocraL Drama. By 'T. 8S. 
Denison, DeKalb, Ill. These plays are 
just the thing for teachers and others de- 
siring to give entertainments. They are 
interesting and amusing, while the lan- 
guage and sentiment are unobjectionable. 
They are ot different lengths, to suit the 
wants of all. Sce advertisement in our 
columns. 


P. GarrETT & Co. send a “special no 
tice” to every patron of this journal in re- 
gard to their 100 Choice Selections, No. 
14, This ‘special offer” expires March 1. 
No time to lose. Read the terms care- 
fully, and get a copy “gratis.” 


-— 
—_ 


There are 1,772 pupils in the col- 
ored schools of Mobile, and these 
schools are said to be in excellent 
condition aud very serviceable. 





One of the most remarkable fea- 
tures of co-education is the fact that 
in theordinary American high school, 
boys from fourteen to eighteen are 
partly taught by educated and refined 
women. As one consequence of this 
fact, corporal punishment in Ameri- 
can high schools has become a thing 


of the past. ‘ 





oe - 





Send 15 cents if you wish to see 





sample copies of this journal. 
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IOWA. 
Official Department. 

BY C. W. VON COELLN, STATE SUPT. 
Editors Journal: 

Sundry Rulings. 

1. If the boundary between two inde- 
pendent districts is the line of the civil 
townships, it cannot be changed. The 
districts may unite and form one, under 
the provisions of section 1811. 

2. A teacher’s certificate should bear no 
other date than that on which the exami- 
nation took place. 

3. In independent districts in which the 
population has been 500 or over, and has 
fallen below 500, the directors now elected 
hold office, but at the next annual meet- 
ing no one is to be chosen unless vacan- 
cies reduce the board to a less number 
than three. At the second annual elec- 
tion, one director is to be elected for three 
years ; atthe third, one for three years, 
and one for two years. 

4. In the event of a tie vote in the elec- 
tion of a school director, secretary or 
treasurer, or in case of a failure to qual- 
ify, the person incumbent holds over for 
the full term for which his successor was 
to be elected. He should be given a time 
by the board within which to qualify 
anew, 

5, A teacher’s certificate is valid for any 
school in the county. There is no pro- 
vision of law by which the revocation of 
a certificate may be made to apply only to 
a particular school. 

6. The board, for what seem to them 
good reasons, may order a short vacation. 
But they cannot shorten the term includ- 
ed by the contract, without consent of 
both parties. 

7. To determine the date from which 
the thirty days within which appeal may 
be taken commences, the filing of a copy 
of a plat of the district with the county 
auditor and treasurer, as required by sec- 
tion 1796, shall be deemed the completion 
of the change of boundaries by the board. 

8. The force and effect of an act does 
not terminate with a change of officers ; 
but remains and continues until repealed, 
or in some manner abrogated by those 
having authority to do so. See Thomp- 
son v. Linn, 35 Iowa, 365. 

Des Moinzs, lowa, 1878. 





MISSOURI. 


Official Department. 

[Some decisions will be brief statements 
of law, without argument. If not fully 
understood, they will be amplified on re- 
quest. 

In all questions of difficult construction, 
or such as involve intricate legal points, 
the opinion of the Attorney General will 
be obtained.-—R. D. 8.] 

Teachers’ Certificates.—The school law 
empowers school-boards to employ teach- 
ers by written contract, for the length of 
terms the schools are to be taught, pro- 
vided such teachers hold certificates of 
qualification from the County Commis- 
sioner or State Superintendent, and “‘then 
in force,” (that is, at the time the engage- 
ment begins). The law imposes no other 
restrictions, and hence the contract is 
binding, even though the certificate ex- 
pires and the teacher does not renew it:— 
unless the contract specifically stipulates 
thaf the teacher shall renew,on expiration. 

The foregoing is a re-publication of a 
decision rendered long since: But my re- 
cent advice to directors and boards of ed- 
meation to make such stipulation a 


condition of the contract, seems to have 
been understood, by some, as a reversal of 
that opinion. This is a strange misappre- 
hension;—for if the opinion be not cor- 
rect there would be no necessity for the 
advice (or “‘instruction’’). 

Making Fires, etc.—A teacher who con- 
tracts simply to teach a school for a given 
number of months, for a given sum, is 
under no obligation to cut or carry in the 
fuel, sweep the school-house or make the 
fires. It is as much the duty of theschool 
board to have these things done (by the 
teacher and pupils if they volunteer to do 
them, or by paying for them, otherwise) 
as it is to furnish a broom or a stove. The 
board has no power to compel, by rule, 
either teacher or pupils to do these things. 
But, there will never be any trouble over 
this question except where there is outside 
meddlesomeness and internal contrariness, 

Attendance on Institutes.—Exceptin Jas- 
per county, teachers cannot be required to 
attend institutes. 

When they do attend, they are entitled 
to no compensation, or special favors from 
the Commissioner. 

They will not be eredited on the time of 
their contract by the time consumed, un- 
less by special agreement with their school 
boards to this effect. 

I respectfully request commissioners and 
teachers to furnish me information of in- 
stitutes held in their respective counties. 

R. D.S. 
of ee a ee 

THE St. Louis Evening Post con- 
tains a large amountof editorial mit- 
ter, strong, and at the same time bril- 
liant—the latest telegraph news from 
all parts of the world, up to the latest 
moment before going to press, the 
market reports for the day after ope- 
rations on ’Change, a full resume of 
all important movements which oc- 
cur twelve hours after the morning 
papers are sent off, and no poison in 
the shape of scandals. 

A New Industry. 

Mr. R. B. Gans, who resides near 
Columbia, Mo., has made an Equato- 
rial Achromatic Telescope of 6 inches 
aperture, possessing wonderful mag- 
nifying and defining power. He also 
made his own machinery for grinding 
the glass, and has so arranged it as to 
secure a circular, elliptical or cyclor- 
dal motion. The construction and 
finish of the tube show great mechan- 
ical genius, to say nothing of the still 
more wonderful skill displayed in the 
grinding of the glass. Mr. Gans has 
by long and careful study and exper- 
iment thoroughly informed himself in 
the art of making telescopes, and has 
declared his intention, to make an ac- 
romatic telescope 18 inches in aper- 
ture, and we doubt not his success. 
Mr. Gans invited the senior class of 
the University out to examine his in- 
strument, and they were fortunate 
enongh to observe an occultation of 
Venus. Mr. Gans takes great pleas- 
ure in answering any questions relat- 
ing to telescopes and astronomy in 
general, and we predict for him a con- 
stant demand for his instruments. 


THE three highest officers of the 
government are temperance men. 
Neither President Hayes nor Speaker 
Randall gave New-year’s callers any 
liquor, and Vice President Wheeler 
would have followed the same rule 








had he entertained. 


* The Vandalia Line East. 

No man connected with the railroad 
interests of St. Louis is more popu- 
lar or efficient, or more careful and 
conservative than Mr. Cuarles E. Fol- 
lett, the Gen. Pass. Agt. of the “Van- 
dalia Line.”’ He is really the repre- 
sentative of the “Pennsylvania Rail- 
road” in St. Louis, and as cars run 
through direct to New York, from the 
Union Depot in this city, twice a day 
without change via this route, the 
following circular, containing the re- 
organization of the “‘Vandalia Line” 
under the “new deal” just inaugura- 
ted, is of special interest to the trav- 
eling public: 

“Vandalia Line, Terre Haute & In- 


‘dianapolis R. R. Co. Lessee: St. L., 


Vandalia & Terre Haute R. R. Co. 
President’s Office, Terre Haute, Jan. 
31, 1878. Special Notice—The contract 
entered into on Nov. 1, 1875, between 
this company and the I. & St. L. R.R. 
Co., under which said roads have been 
operated by one management, having 
been, by mutual consent, abrc gated, 
each company hereafter operating its 
own road, independent of the other, 
under its own separate and distinct 
management. The organization of 
this company will be as follows: Maj. 
John E. Simpson, General Manager, 
office at St. Louis; Mr. Joshua Staples, 
Chief Engineer, in charge of construc- 
tion, permanent way, bridges and 
buildings, office at Indianapolis; Mr 
Chas. E. Follett, Gen. Pass. Agt., of- 
fice at St. Louis; Mr. H. W. Hibbard. 
Gen. Freight Agt., office at St.Louis.” 


Important Information, 
The following joint circular is of 
interest to the traveling public, both 
East and West: 


“Vandalia Line, I. &. St. L. R. R., 
Passenger Department, St. Louis, Jan. 
25, 1878. Special Notice as to Inter- 
changeable Tickets. The attention 
of connecting lines is called to the 
fact that on April 1, 1877, a joint cir- 
cular was issued by the Vandalia Line 
aud the I. & St. L. R. R., over our sig- 
natures, to the effect that tickets is- 
sued by connecting lines over either 
of the above two roads were to be 
made good and to be accepted for pas- 
sage over the other under certain con- 
ditions and restrictions therein speci- 
fied; in other words, to be made in- 
terchangeable as between said roads. 
The compact under which said roads 
have been operated by one manage- 
ment having been by mutual consent 
abrogated, the purpose of this circu- 
lar is to give you notice (and through 
you to all agents selling tickets under 
your direction), that the interchange- 
able privileges referred to will be 
withdrawn on and after Sunday, Feb. 
3, 1878, On and after that date ex- 
press trains will be run by both the 
lines over their respective roads in di- 
rect connection with leading lines 
East and West. And passengers will 
be transported, and tickets will be 
honored exclusively by that line over 
which their tickets read. C.C. Cobb, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., I. & St. L. R. R. C. 
7 Follett, Gen. Pass. Agt., Vandalia 
uine.”’ 


A New Deal. 

Mr. C. C. Cobb, the Gen. Pass. Agt. 
of the Indianapolis & St. Louis R. R. 
has just opened an office in the new 
building, corner of Third and Chest- 
nut, opposite Merchants’ Exchange. 
We learn the freight department will 
occupy the first floor suite, fronting 
Chestnut street, and the passenger 
department the floor immediately 
above. 

Mr. Cobb, it will be remembered, 








don’t believe in any “Cape Horn 





Route’? to New York, and as his is 
“The Bee Line,” he will claim and 
ought to have ashare of the travel 
East. He will always be glad to give 
specific information, and so will his 
ticket agents, as to the “best route’’ 
to Cleveland, Buffalo, and New York. 

The separation of the “Vandalia 
Line” and the I. & St. L., which have 
been for some time past operated un- 
der one management, was entirely 
amacable and pleasant, and with the 
revival of business both lines will 
give every possible facility to their 
friends and patrons. 





_ Brsues! Brspies! — See in another 
part of this paper an offer of high- 
priced Bibles at low rates. The offer 
is genuine, and all orders and letters 
will have promptattention. Wesug- 
gest a bible is a handsome present. 


ALL nervous, exhausting, and painful 
diseases, speedily yield to the curative in- 
fluences of Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts 
and Bands. They are safe, simple, and 
effective, and can be easily applied by th 
patient himself. Book, with full particu- 
lars, mailed free. Address Pulvermacher 
Galvanic Cu., Cincinnati, Ohio. x8 eomly 


GOOD ADVICE. 





ERE are some practical sugges- 
tions worth heeding : 

Without rewards a-school is dead. 
Issue weekly or monthly reports. Be 
punctual to the moment in opening 
and closing school—in beginning and 
‘ending recitations. Geta good, ring- 
ing bell on your school house. Keep 
the premises clean and in order. Don’t 
be afraid of fresh air. Your pupils 
will copy you in everything, unless 
indeed they see that you are not 
worth copying. .Then be dignified in 
demeanor, gentle in address, neat in 
your person, upright as well in atti- 
tude as in character. Be firm; be 
true; be diligent; study every les- 
son; you can’t teach a class in even 
the first book without previous study. 
Suppress lying and discourage the 
sneak. When your pupils do well, 
give them some substantial evidence 
of their well doing by merits, checks, 
certificates or reward cards. : 

a - 
The American 
Journal of Education. 
T OUGHTTO BESTATED AND 

RE-STATED that this JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION will show the 
people who pay the taxes not only 
what our teachers and school officers 
are doing, but the necessity for this 
work as well; when the taxpayers 
understand this they will provide fo: 
the more prompt and liberal payment 
of the expenses necessary to sustain 
the schools; hence the teachers and 
school officers should see to it that 
copies are taken and circulated in 
every school district in the United 
States. 

N. B.—Remittances must be made 
by Post Office orders or registered 
letters, or draft on this city. We are 
responsible for no losses on money 
otherwise sent. 


Single subscriptions, $1 60 per year. 
In clubs of five, $1 per year. 
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NEW PLAYS! 


Suitable for School Exhibitions and Amateur 
Theatricals. No scenery required. Pure in 
tone and language and take well. Dramas— 
**Odds with the Encmy,’’ ‘‘Seth Greenback,’’ 
‘The Sparkling Cup,’’ (temperance). Farces— 
**Wanted, a Correspondent,’’ ‘‘Initiating a 
Granger,’’ ‘‘A Family Strike.’’ lic each. Send 
for descriptive circular. 


T.S. DENISON, Publisher, DeKalb, Il. 
11-23 &4 


“THE MAGAZINE OF MAGAZINES.” 
—[Philadelphia Press. 


The MOST EMINENT 
Authors of the day, such as 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Prof. 
Maz Muller, Prof. Huzley, 
W. B. Carpenter, Prof. Tyn- 
dall, R. A. Proctor, Frances 
Power Cobbe,James A. Froude, 
Edward A. Freeman, D. Mc- 
Kenzie Wallace, The Duke of 
Argyll, Miss Muloch, William 
Black, Miss Thackeray, Jean 
Ingelow, Mrs. Olipkant, Mrs, 
Alexander, Geo MacDonaid, 
Matthew Arnold, W. W. Story, 
Turguenief, Auerbach, Ruskin, 
Tennyson, Browning, and many others, are rep- 
resented in the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


Jan 1, 1878, the Living Age entered upon its 
136th volume. During the year it will furnish to 
lts readers the preductions of the foremost au- 
thors above named and many others; embracing 
the choicest serial and short stories by the Lead- 
ing Foreign Novelists, and an amount 


Unapproached by any Other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and 
Scientific matter of the day, from tne pens of the 
foremost Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discov- 
erers and Editors, above named and many oth- 
ers, representing every department of Knowl- 
edge and Progress. 

Tue LIVING AGE is a weekly magazine giving 
more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly. It presents in an inexpensive form, 
considering its great amount of matter, with 
freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and witha 
satisfactory completeness attempted by no other 
publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criti- 
cisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery 
Poetry, Scientific, Biographieal, Historical anc 
Political Intormation, from the entire body of 
_— Periodical Literature, and from the pens 


The Ablest Livine Writers. 


**In it we tind the best productions of the best 
writers upon all subjects ready to our hand.’’ 
—([Philadelphia Inquirer. 


**Its pages teem with the choicest literature of 
theday.’’—[N. Y. Tribune. 

‘*A purean | perpetual reservoir and fountain 
of entertainment and instruction.’’—[Hon. R 
C. Winthrop. 

‘*The best periodical in Ameriea.’’—[Theo. 
L. Cuyler, D. D 

**And the cheapest. A monthly that comes 
every week.—[ he AdvancePChicago. 

‘It affords the best, the cheapest and most 
convenient means of sas abreast with the 

rogress of thought in all its phases.’’—([Phil. 


G 

















orth American. 


**The ablest essays, the mest entertaining sto- 
ries, the finest poetry of the English language, 
are here gathered together.’’ — [Illinois State 
Journal. 


‘*With it alonea reader may fairly keep up 
with aff that is important in the literature, his- 
tory, politics, and science of the day.’’—[The 
Methodist, N. Y. 

*‘It is indispensable to every one who desires 
a thorough compendium of all thatis admirable 
and noteworthy in the literary world.’’—[Bos- 
ton Post. 

“Ought to find a placein every American 

ome.’’—N. Y. Times. 

NEW SERIAL. 

The publication of a new serial story by Wm. 
Black will be begun in January. 

The Living Age is published WEEKLY at $8a 
year, free of postage. Now is the time to sub- 
scribe, beginning with the new year. 





Club Prices for the best Home 
and Foreign Literature. 


**Possessed of Tue LivinG AGE and one or 
other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
subscriber will find himself in command of the 
whole situation.’’—Philadelphia Eve. Bulletin. 

For $10 50 Tuk Livine AGE and either one of 
the American $4 monthlies (or Harpers’ Weekly 
or Bazar) will be sent for ayear, both qo ren 
or, for $9 50 The Living Age and the st. Nicho- 
las, or Appleton’s Journal. 


saF-EXTRA OFFER FOR 1878."@a 


To all new subscribers for 1878, will be sent 
gratis the last seven numbers of 1877, containing 
tne first instalments of a*new serial, ‘‘Erica,’ 
translated from the German of Frau von Ingers- 
leben—the best work of one of the best and 
brightest authors of Germany. A new story by 
the charming English authoress, Miss Thack- 
eray, also appears in the same numbers, from 
advance sheets, with other valuable matter. 

Address LITTELL & GAY, 


1-2 Boston. 


C&N=-W 


xr NE Ss. 
The Chicago and Northwestern R’y | 


Embraces under one management the Great | 
Trunk Railway Lines of the West and North- 
west, and with its numerous branches and con- 
neetious, forms the shortest and quickest route 
between Chicago and all points in Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Northern Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, California and the Western territories. 


Its Omahaand CaliforniaLine | 
Is the shortest and best route between Chicago 
and all points in Northern Illinois, lowa, Dako- 
ta, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Neva- 
da, California, Oregon, China, Japan and Aus- 
tralia. Its 


Chicago, St- Paul, and Minneapolis 
Line is the short line between Chicago and all 
points in Northern Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
and for Madison, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and all points in the Great Northwest. its 


La Crosse, Winona and St, Peter 
Line is the best route between Chicago and La 
Crosse, Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, Manka- 
to, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in South- 
ern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
is the only line between Chicago and Janesville, 
Watertown, Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, 
(ireen Bay, Escanaba, Negaunee, Marquette, 
{loughton, Hancock and the Lake Superior 
Country. 


Its Freeport and Dubuque Line 
{s the only route between Chicago and Elgin, 
Rockford, Freeport, and all points via Freeport. 


Its Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and 1s the only one 
assing between ne and Evanston, Lake 
‘erest, Highland Park, Waukegan, Racine, Ke- 
noshaand Milwaukee. 
PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


are run on all through trains of this road. This 
is the only line running these cars between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul and Minneapolis, Chicago and 
Milwaukee, Chicago and Winona, or Chicago 
and Green Bay. 

Close connections are made at Chicago with 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, Michigan 
Central, Baltimore & Vhio, Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago, Kankakee Line and Pan Han- 
dle Romtes for all points East and Southeast, and 
with the Chicago 
for all points South. 

Close connections are also made with the U. P. 
R. RK. at Omaha for all far West points. 

Close connections made at junction points 
with trains of all cross points. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all coupon 
ticket agents in the United States and Canadas. 

Remember, you ask for your tickets via the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway, and take 
none other. 

New York office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston 
office, No. 5 State Street; Omaha oflice, 253 
Farnham Street; San Francisco oflice, 121 Mont- 
gomery Street; Chicago ticket oflices, 62 Clark 
Street, under Sherman House; corner Canal and 
Madison Streets; Kinzie Street Depot, corner 
W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; Wells Street De- 
pot, corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from 
your home ticket agents, apply to 

MARVIN HUGHITT, 
W.H.STENNETT, General Superintendent. 
Gen’] Pass. Ag’t. x-le 


Alton and Illinois Central 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


Without Change of Cars. 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 
all points Southwest. 


CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 
Without Change of Cars. 

175 miles the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points South 

This is also the direct route to Decatur, Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 
Springfield.; 


Chicago.to. Dubuque and Sioux City 
Without Change of Cars. 


The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 


yprElegant Drawing-reom Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 


UP Baggage checked to all important points. | 


Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. Jounson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 





*J3. F. Tucker, Gen. Sup., Chi ° 
x3 13 ? Ps cago 


STRONG ENDORSEMENT. 





HE Desks and Seats used in the 

Model School House exhibited at 

the Centennial Exposition were the 

‘New Patent Gothic” style, as shown 
in the following cut, 





and are used exclusively in the public 
schools of Philadelphia, and this city 
gave its unqualified endorsement of 
this ‘“New Patent Gothic Desk” by a 
unanimous re-adoption of them after 
five years of trial, during 1871, 1872, 
73, 74, ’75, and 1876. 

The curved back and curved fold- 
ing seat conform exactly to the per- 
son of the occupant, so that in using 
this seat the pupil sits in an easy, up- 
right, and healthy position. 

‘The Philadelphia Board of Educa- 

tion. after thorougl.ly testing this 
desk for five years, ard re-adopting 
it for exclusive use during 1876, givea 
most emphatic testimony to the truth 
of the statement of Dr. Wm. T. Har- 
ris, Superintendent of Fublic Schools 
of St. Louis. 
Dr. Harris says: “These New Pat- 
ent Gothic Desks, used in the High 
School in this city, after a thorough 
trial, give entire satisfaction, are not 
only substantial and beautiful, but by 
their peculiar construction secure per- 
fect ease and comfort to the pupil, at 
the same time they encourage that 
upright position so necessary to the 
health and proper physical develop- 
ment of the young. These consider- 
ations commend this style of desk to 
all who contemplate seating school 
houses.”’ 

Before purchasing school desks, in 
view of the price and the construc- 
tion of the “Patent Gothic Desk and 
Seat,” parties wishing to buy should 
call upon or address, with stamp fer 
reply, J. B. MERWIN, 

704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





ANY AND 


E VERYTHIN G 


Needed in Schools of all grades, can 
be had 


CHEAP, 


by calling upon or addressing, with 
stamp, 


J. B. MERWIN, 


704 CHESNUT STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





ST LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN 


RAITIIIWAY. 


THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 
St. Louis 
—TO— é 
Nashville, Tenn., 
Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orieans, 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond,thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. Itaffords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offér this accommodation. 


This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 


And all points in Southern Illinois. 


It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 


And all points in Southern Indiana and North- 

western Kentucky. 

For threugh tickets and full information call 

at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 

der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 

J. WH. WILSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 
Gen. Manager. 10-2 12 





Cheav Fares by the People’s Line 
The Ohio and Miesissippi Railway Co. will in- 
augurate a reduced local tariff from March Ist, 
1876 which upon examination proves to be the 
lowest rates for passenger traflic in existence in 
the west, and is in accordance with the liberal 
ideas entertained and acted upon by its mana- 
gers sinee they came into possession of this great 
highway between the Westand the East. In187] 
the passenger tariff was reduced from an arbi- 
trary rate of five cents per mile to four (equiva- 
lent to a reduction of 20 per cent), and in addi- 
tion, a system of round trip tickets between all 
stations was introduced ut three cents per mile 
(equivalent toa reduction of 40 per cent). 

The results of this highly important and very 
liberal step for the benelit of its patrons disagrees 
with the predictions of those unfriendly to the 
move, as the steady increase in the number of 
passengers carried and earnings on the local bus- 
iness since has been suflicient to encourage the 
company to make the still further reduction re- 
terred to above, believing they will be justified 
in so doing by increased patronage and the hear- 
ty support of all who may have occasion to use 
this deservedly popular line. 

From above date the basis for single trip tick- 
ets will be three cents per mile, and for round 
trip tickets two and three-quarters cents per 
mile—good until used. Freight train orders, 
good for train and day only, will be sold at two 
and one-half cents per mile. 

This is the first instance where a western road 
has had the courage to reduce to a figure which 
heretofore has been considered low and below 
a paying basis for railroad managers. 

It 1s confidently expected that this reduction 
will help the freight business of the company by 
giving farmers and others inducements to travel, 
and dispose of their freight at the best market- 

10-2 12 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 


Address, with stamp for reply, 





J. B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds. 





704 Chesnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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GOLD Any worker can make $12 a day at 
home. Costly outtit free. y Fv Boe 
11-2 12-2 TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


CB&ARR. 


—IS THE— 








Butler’s Literary Selections. 
a 1 Ox 1 0’, “Ten-times-Ten” Series. 


For Declamation and Readings 
Wo. 1, issued Mar. ’77—No. 2, Aug. ’77—No. 3. 
Just Out. N Nearly 200 pages each. 100 Best T hings in 
Prose and Verse in each book. Standard Selections. 
Pleasing variety. Judicious arrangement. Alternate Read- 
ers. Favorite Speakers. ‘*The very cream of old times, 
old books, old friends.’’ ‘‘Iam delighted with the ““Ten- 
Between the East and West running times-Ten” Series, Itis the very best thing of the kind 
’ extant.” Price, 35 cts. Cloth,75 cts. Three books—Nos. 
through cars from 1, 2 and 3—postpaid, $1.00. See Circular of Contents. 
J. H. Butler & Co., Philadel iphia, Pa. 


Pennsylvania School Journal.— 
© Official Organ Dept. of Public Instruction, Edited 
by State Supt. J. P. Wickersham, author **School 
Economy,’’ Methods of Instruction,”? etc. Volume 26. 
Over 400 royal octavo pp. to Volame. Choice School 
Song or Hymn each month, Examination Lists. Speci- 
men copy,1o cts, Annual Music-Page “pene, 1c 
cts. Subscriptions begin quarterly. Price, $1.5 
J.P. Wickersham & Co., Sanam Pa, 


dae Lancaster School Mottoes. 


Decorate your School-room. Thirty Mottoes and 

The Lord’s Prayer. Twelve Cards, 8x14 inches 

best 6-ply R.R. board,Salmonand Green. Weight 1% lbs, 

Printed on both sides, one set equal to two, Bold and 

attractive type. 4500 Sets already sold. Send for 

circular. ““These Mottoes a grand hit.” ‘Will sell wher- 

everseen.” ‘“*Worth ten times their cost.” 

“Needed Everywhere.” Price, $1,10, postpaid. For 
single set, or special rates in quantity, “Address 


J. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Direct Route 











Chicago to Council Bluffs, 


Connecting with the 





Union Pacific Railroad, 
For all points in 


Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 


Pennsylvania Song Collection. 112 Octavo Pages. 
Utah, Montana, Nevada, Arizona, |‘14 Songs and Hymns : Words and Music. For Examin- 
ation, 30 cts, Send 3c. stamp for The Words without 

the Music. Address, J. P.McCaskey, Lancaster,Pa 
Idaho and!California. 








ee CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, 


596 Broadway, New York. 


w>-Through cars to Kansas City, Topeka, — 9 
Atchison aPSt. Joseph. English Literature, A First Sketch of. By 
Henry Morley, Professor of he ares Literature 

<$-Through cars to Houston and all points on at University College. $3 50 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas, and Houston and Bed Beer, % (English! -Latin Dictionary. 

- ’ ye ear 
‘Texas Central Ralirenés. German-English and ——* German Pro- 
nouncing Dictienary. $1 

French-English and English- -French Diction- 

ary. $1 75. 

A Course of Painting in Neutral Tint, with 
24 Plates by R. P. Leitch. $2 50. 

A Course of Sepia Painting, with 24 plates by 
R. P. Leitch. $2 50. 

Water-Color Painting. Ld R. P. Lsitch, 
with 24 Colored Plates. $2 5 


Denning Book, Cassell’s all hand, $1 50. 
D. W. HITCHCOCK, Practical. $1 25. 


writ is the direct route from the West tothe 
East and the East to the West. 


All information about rates of fare will be 
cheerfully given by applying to 








Drawing Copies, Cassell’s 


7 | Series A. Floral and V egetable Forms. 
Gen. Wes. Pass. Agent, Chicago. | B. Model Drawing. 
11-2c ‘* ©. Landscape Drawing. 
| ‘« D. Figure Drawing. 
pia «¢ E. Animal Drawing. 





ach series can be had in 12 parts, 25c each; or 


ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS! | _ 

rod poet furnished; Lenny ‘one cima price 65 52. The parts sang be 
prices; Stationery, et $ t- 1 . » er 
tention to mail Teaniste Fant or | | The Little Folks’ H History of England. By 


ders. Oldest Theological Sunday | [sa Craig-Knox 
School and Tract Depot west of the Mississippi. ¥| Euclid. Edited by Prof. Wallace, M. A. 75c 
J. W. McIntyre, Ayé., 719 Olive St., St. Louis,Mo. | Send for catalogue. 11-25 





A $9.00 BIBLE ATS 4.00. 
TO BE READ OAREFULLY BY ALL LOVERS OF 


= WORD OF GOD 


Office y An} AMERICAN FAMILY Braue PuBLIsHING Co., Cincinnati, O., Oct. 1, ee 
Waerras, rican Family Bible Publishing Com pany. having been organized for th 
manufacture and sale of. fn Leap Fao vee Betlgreee Fe Pub blications, and as the sale of its other 
made t self-sustaining, be it therefore 

Publications has made the Company self and bra moh offices are hereby instructed to sell our line o' 
new and improved Family Bibles at on Y= prices as will cover cost of manufacture. 

Pursuant to above instructions, we are now filling orders for our NEw AND IM- 
PROVED $9.00 BIBLE AT #4,00, AND OUR $15.00 BIBLE AT $6.00, whieh, in addition to the 
Old and New Testament and Apocrypha, contains NEARLY 


2000 ILLUSTRATIONS 


AND OVER 100 eed gt RES 
HISTORY OF THE BIB LIFE OF 
HISTORY bi 4 ans, ite DES 
MARRIAGE CERT! AgtrOHe. AND FAMILY ga 


This splendid Reva es 8. ere AN yy ne BIBONS — tnade of matter (ext) 


complete Library 0 the Holy Scriptures. The a r (extra) 
being © - J, r, if ye ne separate volumes, would ae8 ese 
pe on paper of first-class q quailty. The bind- 
Bee ive character. Size 1034 by 1244 ——* 
hed Panel, Gilt Centre Stamp, Marbled Edges, t nearly 


Raised Panel, “Gilt Contre § ‘Stam: Gilt Ba Photograph 
$000 Hlustrations, 1400 pages, Superb Stamp, Gilt Baeos, tion. $6.00) 


tolene can be returned and money will be re- 
NOTE. THESE INSTRUCTIONS. #:: gy td if Parchaoers are not satiohed. Giv 
Address ~ pre A - pe 
aegaes Moe cing Reger Leer cde a! grmmumintznnc Cincinnati, 0. 
ena yw Sows our Bibles, 0.0.D. omic peivilegect qpaminins, > and of ONE DOLLAB, 
: t this out, as ars but once. 


A S15.00 BIBLE FOR S6.00. 
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NOW READY. 


100 CHOICE SELECTIONS, NO. 14. 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation and Parlor Readings. Uniform 
with Preceding Numbers. Nothing repeated. Price per number 30 cents. Ask your bookseller 
for it, or send price for a sample to P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 

708 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 
O 

wHSreciat Notice. —For the purpose ef more rapidly introduclng this 
attractive serres—and knowing, from experience, that where one goes others are 
sure to follow,—we will present to each patron of this paper, (who applies previ- 
ous to March 1, 1878), 

A SPECIMEN COPY-GRATIS, 
upon receipt of this advertisement and Two three-cent stamps. The latter to pay 
return postage and expense of this notice. 
PLEASE NOTE THE CONDITIONS: 

Not good unless this notice is cut out and returned. 

Not good unless two stamps accompany the application. 

Not good after March 30th, 1878. 

Not good for any but our latest issue (No. 14), which contains a complete list of 
contents of all the othernumbers, and also full ‘partic ulars concer ning the combi- 
nation of these books (4 numbers in one) to form ‘‘'THE SPEAKEK’S GARLAND.’? 
Address as above P. GARRETT & CO. 


Ss ACADEMY. 








A = Sany 
Sent F'*ree! 
43440 1VI9IdS 


el uowumoeds 10} 





SALEM 


382 PUPILS. 





Opened its Sixth Session on Monday, Sept. 3, 1877; will 
close June, 1878. 
——Q) 
Session divided into twoterms of Five Months each. 
TUOLTtLTiIrOn . 











DEPARTMENT. PER TERM. 
a DOORMAN, DIONNE, 6. c0tg va vdie dss ccandrcdnegvegvonteapequedsesnedeneces $15 to $18 00 
MR 6 aoa Aa ahah SORE TMA RAUC TERE ng baw 46.56 Hpehe ipo wedsnNdeN Veseonmedes Guanncgunaees 20 00 
Use of Piano, one hour per day. 5 00 
Greek and Latin, each......... . 500 
German and French, each............cscccecesscecee eared . 500 
Primary —Orthography, WRGWG VE ICN) BO 5.6: bi craric > sgeciepaceesvacepsivedntnay tcay e 
CI OIE igs cared sd nie xe cusandseedegswmeenensC¥ieesy Tegeese es ideussncequer ieeedde 50 
Pe NN ON MUON ccc ccecteg done do séusss soke sed cesedPasieses Hiaetcedete seastelenes 7 50 
RG SU Nao 5 os 5 ends se Seeliceeawsriee cosanset ree ores Kodadsendeeccodouns $10 to 12 00 

Tuition in advance. WM. H. LYNCH, A. M., Principal. 


PROF. LYBECKER, Principal Music Department. 11-2 





LIGHT GYMNASTIC APPARATUS. 


— 




















A fine selection of Rings, Wands and Clubs on hand and made to order. 
Dumb Bells, polished walnut, per pair, 60c to 75c. 


Hand Rings ss - - - 75e. 
Wands, - w=: es - - 25c. 
Clubs, 46 “s ~;: Ske 

“s (large) “ “ * $3 00 to $7 00. 


Every school ought to have a set for exercise. 

Health demands it! Progressive Study demands it! 

Physical Culture demands it! For circulars and other information, for 
EVERYTHING needed in schools, address with stamp for reply, 


J.B. MERwWwWIN, 
Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE DESKS. 


=— = 











CENTREVILLE Higm ScHOOL, Texas, July 28, 1877. 
J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo.: 


My Dear Sir: 


Somewhat more than two years ago, we purchased one hundred of your Patent Gothic 
Desks. Weare greatly pleased with them. Not only do they admirably economize space, and 


| sustain the back of the pupil by their peculiar and judicious construction on physiological 


principles, but there is one quality of which I would particularly bear record—and for which 
I can commend them—their indestructibility. Not one breakage has occurred among them all. 
Success to them and to your enterprise in Texas, is our invocation. 








Very truly yours, PROF. C. P. McCROHAN,. 
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sa WEBSTER’S UNABRIDCED and the CHRISTIAN UNION three 


ears to one subscriber or one year to three subscri- 


bers for $12, the price of the Dictionary alone.—HORACE ©. KING, PUBLISHER, 27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY, 


HE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD for the English Language, as is evidenced by the testimony of representative British and American Schol 
ars and Writers. Its sale in this country is more than twenty times as laige as that of any other Dictionary. 


“The authority in the Government Printing office at Washington is Webster.” ; 

“‘Webster’s Dictionary is still the standard at the Military Academy at West Point.” 

“The book has become indispensable to every student of the English language. The 
courts look to it as of the highest authority in all questions of definition.”—[Chief 
Justice Waite, U. S. Supreme Court. 

Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, Geo. P. Marsh, Halleck, 
Whittier, Willis, Saxe, Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, H. Coleridge, 


Smart, Horace Mann, Presidents Woolsey, Wayland, Hopkins, Nott, Walker, An- 
derson—more than Fifty College Presidents in all. 7 
The London Quarterly Review, the most eminent of English periodicals, said in a 


late article on English Dictionaries: 


“Webster’s Dictionary was published in 1828, 


and, of course, appeared at once in England, where successive re-editing has as yet 
kept it in the highest place as a practical Dictionary. As it stands it is certainly the 


best practical Dictionary extant.” 





r 


FACTS AND FIGURES. 


We have said that the sale of Webster is as 20 to 1 in comparison with the sale of any other Dictionary, which, if true, is the best possible proof 
of the standard character and universal popularity of the work. In confirmation of the fact, please notice the statements below of THE LEADING 


BOOKSELLERS OF THE UNITED STATES: 

Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 19, 1874.—‘‘We : any other kind, while of the smaller ones 
think we sell from 3 to 5 copies of Wor- : we sell about 500 copies to 1.”—Bowen, 
eester to every 100 of Webster.”—J. B. : Stewart & Co. 

Lippincott & Co, 

Baltimore, Md., Feb. 4,1874.—“Our rel: 
ative sales of Webster’s and Worcester’s : 
Quarto Dictionaries is about 25 to 1 in fa-: 
for of Webster; in regard to School Dic-: since last edition of Webster was issued. 
tionaries, 20°to 1.°’-J. W. Bond & Co. : No call for it.”—J. L. Read and Son. 

Chicago, Ill.. Feb. 5, 1874.—*We sell : 
thousands of Webster annually, and per- : 
haps a few dozen of Worcester.””—Jansen, 
McClurg & Co. 

Cincinnati, O., Feb. 13, 1874.—“*We sold 
last year 10,000 copies of Webster’s Small : 
Dictionaries and 500 Unabridged. In the 
same time we sold 4 Worcester’s quarto, : 
and 20 smaller.”’”—Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 

Cleveland, O., Feb. 16, 1874.—*In 1873, 
200 Webster’s Quarto to 1 of Worcester’s : 
Quarto. Of school dictionaries, 500 Web- : 


none but Webster.”’-Richmond & Backus. 


say our sales are at least 50 of Webster to 

:1 of Worcester.—Sherrill, Son & Co. 

more than 2 Worcester in 1873. Many 

Worcester’s Primary.’’-—Starke & Ryland. 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 14, te ee 

1 in tavor of Webster, both Unabridg: 

and School editions.” Knight,Adams &Co. 


ster to 10 of Worcester.”—Ingham, Clark : Pratt. 

& Co. : §$t. Louis, Mo., Jan. 23, 1874.—‘Our| 
Indianapelis, Ind., Feb, 15, 1874.—“Our : ‘ 

sales of Webster’s Quarto Dictionary are : have been in proportion of 1,000 Webster|cester’s. 


about in proportion of 150 copies to 1 of‘ to 12 of Worcester.”—R. & T. A. Ennis. 





Richmond, Va., Jan. 33, 1874. — “Not 
more Webster; probably 300 Primary to 1| 





New York, Feb. 14, 1874.—**About 10 to| 
lin favor of Webster.’”-—Mason, Baker &| 


jto 1 Worcester.”—T. 8S. Bidgood. 


durin 
cester’s Unabridged, and 
School Dictionaries — of 
to|bridged nearly 60, and over 1,000 School 
ed|Dictionaries.”,—J, W. Burke & Co. 


Worceater’s. 
|60 


Nashville, Tenn., Jan., 1874.—**Our sales 


of Webster’s 4to are 4 or 5 to 1 of Worces- 
ter’s. 
Detroit, Mich., Feb. 6, 1874.—‘*We sell/100 to 1 probably.”—Hunter & Warren. . 


Of the smaller dictionaries we sell 


Charleston, 8. C., Feb. 14, 1874.—*I sell 


Pittsburg. Pa., Feb. 17, 1874.—‘*Have|12 Webster's to 1 of any other dictionary.”’ 
never had a copy of Worcester in the store|\—Samuel Fogartie. 


Savannah, Ga., Jan. 26, 1874.-““The sales 


of Webster’s School Dictionaries as com- 
Louisville, Ky., Jan. 23, 1874.—‘‘Should|pared with Worcester’s are 20to 1. Prob- 
ably sell 3 of Webster’s Unabridged to 1 
of Worcester.”—John M. Cooper & Co. 


Macon, Ga., Feb. 2, 1874.—**Have sold 
? 

g the past year not more than 5 Wor- 

Montgomery, Ala., Jan. 24, 1874.—‘1 


to 1 in favor of Webster.”—Joel White. 
Mobile, Ala., Feb. 16, 1874.—**1 sell 100 


sales of dictionaries during the past year) Webster’s School Dictionaries to 1 of Wor- | 
Webster | 


Of the Unabridged 30 


Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 16, 1874.—*Have 
sold in 1873, 105 Webster’s Unabridged. 
Have in the same length of time sold but 
1 Worcester’s Unabridged.”—West & Co. 

Worcester, Mass., Feb. 18, 1874.—‘‘It is 
understated when we say we sell 100 Web- 
ster to 1 Worcester Unabridged.””—Grout 
& Putnam. 

Portland, Me,, Feb. 16, 1874.—**Proba- 
bly 20 Websters 4to to 1 Worcester; four 
or tive times as many:,Webster’s School 
edition as Worcester’s.””—Bailey & Noyes. 





Aah we 2 dozen | 
ebster’s Una-| 








Troy, N. Y., Feb. 16, 1874.—**About 20 
to 1 in favor of Webster.”’-Y oung & Blake. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 14,1874.—**120 Web- 
ster, not one of Worcester.’’-H. H. Otis. 


Rochester, N. Y.—**Have sold 1 Wor- 


sell 10 of Webster’s Unabridged to 1 of | cester’s large dictionary in 187@ and near- 
Of the School Giitions I sell | ly 300 Webster.”—Steele & Avery. 


Newark, N.J., Feb. 20, 1874.—‘“*My sales 
of Webster’s Quarto Dictionary are about 
75 per annum; of Worcester’s Quarto not 


more than 2 or 3. °—Martin R. Dennis. 


pes” We have a large amount of similar testimony trom smaller places, and in almost every case in the cities above mentioned other booksellers than those named have ex- 


pressed themselves similarly. 


It may be here mentioned that since the date of these letters the sales both of the Quarto and the Abridgement have Largely Increased. 


Another Thing. The unrivaled popularity of Webster is also shown in the fact that the leading papers of the United States (with one exception, and it gives us great 


pleasure to be able to state that this exception is not baseg upon any want of appreciation of Webster, as will 
advertisement) seek it as a premium for clubs. ‘This is a most appropriate illustration, because another 


purpose at a very much less priee. 


be seen by reference to the testimonial at the head of this 
dictionary which claims to compete with Webster, can be had for this 


wary WEBSTER is Fightfully the Standard! 


Itis rightly the Standard for the reason that it ranks all others in the fullness of its Definitions and Etymologies, in the principles of Pronunciation, 


and hecause where usage allows twe forms of Spelling, Webster gives both. 
DEFINITION. No other Dictionary has such a weight of au- 

Far more frequently than for any other pur- | thority, or is cited so frequently in Legislatures, 
pose, a dictionary 1s consulted for Definition, or Courts of Justice, or in determining the mean 
to learn the true signification and the different ing of contracts, as Webster. 


shades of meaning of a word. Witha remark-!| ‘‘I have looked, so that I might not go wrong, 


Dictionar 


that either England or America can 
oast,’?— 


vat. Quar. Review. 


*‘In its new and trustworthy Etymologies * * 

the work is one which none who read or write 
can henceforward afford to dispense with.’’— 
Atlantic Menthly, 


able natural endowment for expressing clearly 
in language his own thought, and still further 
qualified by long-continued and profound etymo- 
logical research, and by practice, Dr. Webster 
stands confessedly pre-eminent, in both hemi- 
spheres, in this most important department of 


at Webster’s Dictionary, a work of the greatest 
| learning, research and ability.’’ — Lord Chief 
| Justice of England, in 1863. 

‘‘The Courts look to it as of the highest au- 
| thority in all questions of definition.’’—Chief 
| Justice Waite, U.S. Supreme Court. 
| **It has received the highest commendations in 


‘*In Etymology it surpasses any other.’’— 
Geo. Bancroft. 


PRONUNCIATION. 


President Porter of Yale College, the editor of 
the last edition of the Unabridged says of ‘Prin- 


the courts of England, and its definitions have 
been aa ae followed in the courts of this 
country .’’—Albany Law Journal, July 10, 1875. 
ETYMOLOGY. 
**That branch of philological science which 
| treats of the history of words and grammatical 
: | forms, tracing out their origin, primitive signi- 
description, and not by al liection of lie te ge 
Saumne more or ‘less. ayaunpmeus. “We seodmn- | fications, and changes of form and meaning, 
mend it to all who — = possess the most | self-evidently lies at the foundation of all cor- 
complete, accurate and reliable Dictionary of the | rect English Lexicography; and that Dictionary 
eee. vent. Wesley, ete of Yate Ont- | must be the best which is the most accurate and 


Engfish Lexicography. 

**So far as I know, there is an unanimity of 
opinion that Dr. Webster’s is the best defining 
Dictionary in the English language.’’—Horace | 
Mann, late Prest. Antioch College, Sec. Mass. | 
State Board Education, &c. 


‘**The definitions are given by a precise and full 


ciples of Pronunciation, originally prepared by 
Prof. Goodrich, and elaborated by Mr. Wheeler, 
with suggestions from able scholars,’ that ‘‘a 
more thoroughly practical and satisfactory treat- 
ment of the subject, the editor confidently be- 
lieves, cannot be found in the language.’’ The 
principles thus thoroughly and carefully elabo- 
rated, in their application to each individual 
word, have also had taken into accougt, as the 
final law, the best usage of both hemispheres, 
the result of wide observation, correspondence, 


lege, and others. 

**Every scholar knows the value of a work 
which, in addition to its etymological learning, 
has done so much to enlarge our acquaintance 
with the English vocabulary, both by the num- 
ber of its words and the accuracy and extent of 
its definitions.’?” — Hon. Wm. H. Prescott, the 
Historian. 

**T have been in the habit of using Dr. Web- 


thorough in this department. 


| “Itwas m happy fortune to be a member of 
the family of Dr. C, A. F. Mahn m Berlin, while 
he was engaged in preparing the etymological 
work in the revised edition. I consider Web- 
| ster’s Dictionary the best lexicographical au- 
| thority extant in that department of our lan-| 

.’’—Prof, Edward 8S. Joynes, Vanderbilt 

niversity, Nashville, Tenn. 


and a comparison with the labors of leading cur- 
rent English Lexicographers. 
Webster as high authority in this respect, the 
public have fully recognized. 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 


That what is known as Dr. Webster’s system 
ot Orthography, as now presented in his works, 


The claim of | 


| (b) More than 10.000,000 copies of school books 
are annually published in the United States adop- 
|ting Webster as their general authority. 

(c) The periodical and miscellaneous issues of 

the American press are to the same direction. 

|_ (d) More than fifty millions of Webster’s Spel- 
| ler have been sold in this country, and it has yet 
|a regular demand. 


That this condition of things WILL CONTINUE 
seems evident: 4 


(a) From the intrinsic reasonableness of the 
system; e. g., the French words chambre, cidre, 
entre, in conformity with their English pronun- 
ciation, have become chamber, cider, enter. Shall 
the few remaining words of theclass continue to 
present the anomaly of the old, i.e., the French 
orthography? Why spell metre, a measure, with 
tre, but diameter, a measure across, ter? 

(b) As Prof. Goodrich has well said, ‘‘The ten- 
dencies of our language (in orthography) are to 
greater simplicity and broader analogies,’’ and 
this tendency is in no wise likely to be reversed, 
but the demand, as indicated by public gather- 
ings of learned men for this very object, and in 
both hemispheres, is for further progress in the 
same direction. 

It should be added, that where presess good 
usage sanctions two forms of spelling the same 
word, Webster’s Dictionaries now give both— 
| the preferred one first. Thesame rule is applied 
in pronunciation. 

In other points, as its Vocabulary, Pronuncia- 
Gon, C7 aang. Pictorial Illustrations, Tables, 
&c., Webster has been universally, commended 
as superior to all others. 


SPECIAL. 








ster’s 9 Yo for several ne past, - ve- 
erence to all others, because it far excels them 4 : 

all, so far as I know, in giving and defining sci- |, ‘‘In the last edition of Webster is included the 
entific terms.’’—Prest. Aitcheock, late of Am- | best body of briet English ay meng ih by Dr. 
herst College. Mahn of Berlin, that has ever n put together 

“*The detinitions of this book are so accurate | —thoroughly and consistently scholarlike.’’— 

and fair wherever Catholic words are to be de- | 4. Review, Oct., 1872. 

tined, that I respectfully suggest it should bea | ‘‘Webster’s surpassed all others in the de- 
favorite with Catholics.’’—B. B. Purcell, Arch- | partments ot Etymology and Definition. It fol- 
bishop, Cincinnati. ows, therefore, in our opinion, thatitis the best 


As An Educator.—More than 30,000 copies have been placed in Public Schools of the U. S. 
Recommended by 34 State Supts. of Schools, and more than 50 College Presidents. More than ten 
millions of volumes of School Books are annually published in the U. S., recognizing Webster as 
their general standard of orthography, while not a single school book publishing house in the coun- 
try, so far as we are aware, has ever publicly recognized wy! other Dictionary than Webster as its 
standard of orthography, with the single exception of the former publishers of another Diction- 


ary—while in Et Seoheay Definitions, Illustrations, &c., Webster stands unrivaled and alone, 
and 1s acknow d by ail as the Standard. 


WERBSTER’S DICTIONARIES.—Quarto Unabridged Dictionary, 8,000 Lllustrations, over 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., N. Y. and Chicago. 








is generaliy accepted as the standard of usage in | 


the United States,is shown by the following facts: 

(a) By definite statements, over their own sig- 
natures, obtained from between 100 and 200 pro- 
mineat booksellers all over the country in 1373-4, 
it appears that the sales of Webster’s Dictiona- 
ries were as 2U to lof those of any other English 
lexicographer, and this proportion is believed 
yet to continue. 


114,000 words in its vocabularies; 16,000 words and meanin 
8vo, Illustrated. Counting House an 


Pictorial Dictionary, 
Sheep Academic Dictionary, 


Common School Dictionary, 274 Illustrations. 


Dictionary, various bindings. Army and Navy Diciionary, vari 


The Unabridged has 4 pages of Colored Plates, 
3,000 Illustrations, 1,840 pages, and 10,000 
words and meanings not found in other Diction- 
aries. It contains one-fifth more matter than 


any other, the smaller type giving much more 
ona c. Also, nearly three times the number 
of illustrations. 





not in other dictionaries. National 


Family Dictionary, Crown 8vo, Ill., 


334 illustrations. Sheep. High School Dictionary,297 Illustrations. 


Primary Dictionary, 204 Illustrations. 


Pocket 
bindings. ° 


various 


Correspondence relating to Webster’s Dictionaries will receive prompt attention. Favorable 


terms will be given on the Abrid; 
Publishers. 


igements when desired for introduction to Schools. 


Address the 


G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 








